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U.S. Department of Justice 
Community Relations Service 


The Annual Report of the 
Community Relations Service 


30th Anniversary 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress Assembled: 


With this statement I transmit a report on the activities of the Community Relations Service 
(CRS) of the U.S. Department of Justice for Fiscal Year 1993. This report marks the 30th anniver- 
sary of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and CRS’ establishment in 1964. This report is required by 
Section 100 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-352), and by Reorganization Plan No. | of 
1966, as revised by 28 C.F.R. 0.30(b). 


This report describes CRS’ conflict prevention and resolution, and immigration and refugee assis- 
tance activities, so that Members of the Congress may assess CRS’ performance in executing its 
Statutory mandate. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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Jeffrey L. Weiss 
Acting Director 
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Director's Foreword 


n 1994, CRS celebrates 
its 30th year since its 
creation by The Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 
From this Act, CRS received its 
mandate to assist in preventing 
and resolving disputes and dis- 
agreements in education, busi- 
ness, and public accommodation 
as American society began 
adjusting to equal opportunity 
and enjoyment of equal rights 
for all Americans. The years 
have brought many changes, but the staff — many of 
whom have worked diligently for more than two decades 
— have adapted and kept pace with the evolving prob- 
lems of communities. Over the years the cases handled 
have changed from almost exclusively Black and White 
conflict to exchanges among and between the many 
diverse racial, ethnic, and national groups that have 
brought their skills, talents, and culture to this great 
Nation. 

In FY 1993, CRS has played a major role in a num- 
ber of communities around the country in defusing poten- 
tially explosive situations through the provision of media- 
tion and conciliation services. Substantial Agency 
resources were devoted to averting violence, preventing 
and resolving racial conflicts arising out of the trials 
resulting from the Los Angeles riots in 1992, the rebuild- 
ing efforts in Los Angeles and the natural disasters in 
South Florida. 

CRS also responded to a variety of conflicts across 
the country involving Native Americans protesting the 
500th anniversary of the arrival of Columbus and the use 
of Native American team names by major league profes- 
sional ball clubs. As an example of this work, CRS 


Acting Director 
Jeffrey L. Weiss 
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narrowly averted violence between Native Americans, 
Italian Americans, and Denver, Colorado, police officers 
for the third straight year, when Native American groups 
attempted to halt the annual Columbus Day Parade in 
October. 

CRS provided resettlement services for rapidly grow- 
ing numbers of Cuban refugees departing from Cuba for 
the United States on boats and rafts or entering the U.S. 
Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. CRS also reset- 
tled hundreds of Haitians, including HIV-positive persons 
and their families who had not been returned to Haiti 
from the Guantanamo Naval Base where they had been 
housed in temporary shelter for a number of months. 

CRS also provided extensive community racial medi- 
ation training for all of its regional personnel and most of 
its Headquarters personnel in an effort to broaden the 
base of staff able to respond to sudden community crises. 
Two major staff development courses were developed 
and offered this year: ‘An Introduction to the Theory 
and Practice of Community Conflict Resolution: The 
CRS Approach” and “Preventing and Responding to 
Violent Situations.” Both courses combined CRS’ 30 
years of experience in conflict resolution with state of the 
art theory and practices in mediation. 

This report provides an overview of the CRS services 
provided during FY 1993, following CRS’ long and dis- 
tinguished history of providing a unique linkage between 
the Federal Government and increasingly diverse com- 
munities. 


Sincerely, 


4" 


Jeffrey L. Weiss 
Acting Director 
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The Community Relations Service 


Thirty Years of Bringing Calm and Change 
to Troubled Communities Throughout the Nation 


“It could be one of the longest and most far reaching steps 
toward an ultimate solution of the civil rights issue 
that could be taken.” 


ith these words, then Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson, on January 20, 1959, intro- 
duced a bill (Senate 499) to establish the 
Community Relations Service (CRS). This was 
the first congressional effort to establish a Federal agency 
to assist communities to restore or maintain racial peace. 
Senator Johnson aptly described this service as a “new 
direction.” 

At the time Lyndon Johnson presented 
the idea of the Community Relations 
Service the Nation was in the midst of 
a great internal struggle for equal 
enjoyment of civil nights for all 
Americans — a struggle that 


“(Civil Rights] involve the idea of human 
acceptance, of human understanding, and of 
human dignity. The outward manifestations 
of tolerance can be enforced by guns, clubs, 
and bayonets. But understanding does not 
exist until the people themselves will it to 
exist. 

“But somehow life must go on. People 
must be fed. The implements of 
transportation must move. The 
channels of commerce must 
flow uninterrupted. 


“There are compulsions 


larized the Nation along racial ' 
tines. This struggle had on y n Cam cle wo pate 
ongoing since the birth of the just settlement. And a just 


Nation, leading to the most 
vicious and costly war between 
the States that this country had 
ever seen. Nearly 100 years after 
that great conflict, the struggle was 
again reaching a stage of crisis. 
The vision of Senator Johnson for 
the Community Relations Service is reflect- 
ed in his remarks on the Senate floor highlight- 
ing the mission and vital role he envisioned for the 
agency and the men and women who would serve as 
community conciliators: 


“Controversies involving civil rights have 
reached a point where they can be paralyz- 
ing to whole communities. 
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settlement can be found — 
if only people will talk to 
each other. 


“The measure I am introduc- 
ing would place heavy respon- 
sibilities upon the conciliator . . . 
to be . . . imaginative . . . under- 
standing ... [and] of absolute 
integrity. 


“Such [conciliators] are difficult to find. But 
they are not impossible to find. And I think 
that one of the lessons of American history is 
that great crises and troublesome times invari- 
ably produce a breed... who measure up to 
the crises and who can master the times. 
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“The conciliator would perform the most 
important of all services -— keep people in 
communication with each other. And I have 
a deep and abiding faith in the ability of peo- 
ple to solve any problem — so long as they 
are in communication. 


“We must also face the fact that this issue is 
not going to be solved by force — because 
the ultimate goal is human acceptance and 
that is never secured by force. 


“If an issue will neither disappear nor yield 
to force, a third course must be found. 


“I do not even pretend that the measure | am 
proposing solves the civil rights issues. But 
it is a step in the direction which I believe 
will ultimately solve it. And I hope the bill 
will be enacted into law.” (105 C.R. 876) 


Five years later, this new direction was realized when 
CRS was established under Title X of the Civil Rights 
Act, which President Johnson signed on July 2, 1964. 

The Community Relations Service was originally 
established within the U.S. Department of Commerce 
under the assumption that there would be a greater need 
for the conciliation of disputes concerning public accom- 
modations. In February 1966, President Johnson submit- 
ted Reorganization Plan No. | to the Congress to transfer 
CRS from the Department of Commerce to the U.S. 
Department of Justice. In his accompanying message, 
the President characterized the transfer as an effort to 
strengthen the operation and coordination of Civil Rights 
programs. CRS was subsequently transferred to the 
Department of Justice in April 1966. 

So it was that CRS was envisioned and created with 
a lofty mission of easing the pains of a Nation moving 
from separation to inclusion, from discrimination to equal 
participation, and from inequity to equity. To these ends, 
a trained, experienced, and committed staff of men and 
women has worked using the processes of mediation and 
conciliation of racial and ethnic conflict. CRS takes great 
pride in serving as the premier agency in preventing and 
resolving racial and ethnic conflict. 

In 1983, CRS responsibility was expanded into a 
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major new area. CRS became responsible for providing 
Cuban and Haitian entrants humanitarian assistance, 
placement and resettlement services under the authoriza- 
tion of Title V of the Refugee Education Assistance Act 
of 1980 and Executive Order 12341. The services are 
provided to certain persons in detention or institutional 
care facilities, and placement and resettlement services 
are provided to individuals who are paroled from Federal 
detention by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

For the past 30 years the Agency has operated with 
the same vision of finding alternatives to community 
conflict and violence in schools and colleges, businesses 
and government agencies, public and private places, 
neighborhoods, communities, and public services. And 
for the past 10 years CRS has been the key Federal 
agency for resettling Cuban and Haitian entrants. 

The case work of the Community Relations Service 
has changed with the demographics of the country over 
the past 30 years. In the beginning, most of the cases 
involved issues between Blacks and Whites and 
Hispanics and Whites. Today, there are many new and 
different voices resulting in more inter-ethnic and inter- 
racial conflict, such as Black/Korean conflicts and 
Hispanic/Black conflict. Racial and ethnic conflict is no 
longer just an urban phenomenon; it has also migrated to 
suburban and rural areas. 

Minority organizations have grown in size and 
sophistication since the 1960s. They know how to gain 
access, gain footholds, and ensure that their perspectives 
on issues are heard and addressed. Minority groups have 
also broadened to recognize diversity within their ranks 
and include supporters from outside their distinct racial 
or ethnic backgrounds. Government and society at every 
level has also changed to make mechanisms available for 
citizens to register and receive redress of grievances. 

Many proponents of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 had 
envisioned CRS deploying its manpower to address racial 
problems, especially public accommodations in the 
South. CRS resources were quickly redirected to the 
major urban racial upheavals in communities such as 
Watts, Newark, Detroit, and other Northern urban cities. 
Racial conflicts are being played out in more venues and 
in more cities than before because of the extensive demo- 
graphic changes that have occurred and are occurring in 
the Nation. For this reason, racial conflicts have 
remained at the forefront of American problems in the 
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20th Century. Some of the actions which trigger conflict 
remain the same, such as police use of force and different 
standards of discipline and inclusion in educational pro- 
grams; but there are also new areas such as perceptions 
of environmental justice and changes in the understand- 
ing of Native American sovereignty. 


CRS’ Directors* 


Governor Leroy Collins (1964-1966) 


Former Florida Governor Collins, the first CRS 
Director, had as his principal task to organize the 
Community Relations Service quickly to address prob- 
lems in moving from a racially segregated society to an 
integrated society in which persons shared public accom- 
modations, utilized public transportation, and received 
public services without regard to their race, color, or 
national origin. 


Roger W. Wilkins (1966-1969) 


Having served in the Agency from almost the very 
beginning as an Assistant Director, Roger Wilkins was 
appointed director by President Johnson, and confirmed 
by the Senate on January 27, 1966, to spearhead the 
Administration’s efforts to address the problems and 
racial tensions that caused the urban riots of the 1960s. 
Roger Wilkins, Attorney General Ramsey Clark, and 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Clifford Alexander were 
the high level team sent to Memphis, Tennessee, by 
President Johnson to address racial issues immediately 
following the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
In addition, Wilkins was on-site in the Regions during 
civil disorders of the 1960s, such as in Detroit, Chicago, 
and Newark. CRS was transferred from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce to the U.S. Department of 
Justice in April 1966, where Wilkins maintained a close 
relationship with President Johnson and Attorney General 
Clark. 

CRS operations under Wilkins moved from only 
responding to crises to also addressing the underlying 
issues of injustices or discrimination experienced by 


minorities as a means of preventing racial conflict and 
outbreaks of violence. On the heals of the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in 1968, CRS made a 
determined effort to identify and get at the causes of 
racial conflict resulting in CRS’ pro-active efforts in five 
areas: administration of justice, communications, educa- 
tion, housing, and economic development. CRS’ field 
representatives (today they are called conciliators and 
mediators) were directed to develop pro-active program 
Strategies with community leaders in the major American 
cities in order to prevent civil disorder. In this effort, 
CRS worked closely with Federal, State and local gov- 
ernment officials and community leaders to improve the 
lives of minorities. For example, in the area of commu- 
nication, CRS was instrumental in addressing the media’s 
portrayal and reference to minorities, which enhanced 
and furthered racial stereotypes. Under CRS leadership, 
media executives and minority community leaders met to 
discuss the issues in conflict and to develop strategies to 
address these grievances. 


Ben Holman (1969-1977) 


On April 7, 1969, Ben Holman was sworn in as the 
third Director of CRS. Mr. Holman directed CRS into 
spending more time assisting communities in developing 
programs and projects to help avoid racial disputes and 
conflicts, and in enlisting the support and assistance of 
the private sector to deal effectively with critical prob- 
lems. The programmatic approach to the CRS mandate 
reflected his commitment to the Nixon Administration’s 
innovative “New Federalism” concept. He implemented 
an approach of working toward defined objectives, which 
would show some measurable improvement in alleviating 
proven sources of racial difficulty. 


Gilbert G. Pompa (1978-1986) 


The tenure of Gilbert Pompa, the longest of any CRS 
Director, reflected the significant race relations chal- 
lenges of the times, including increasing police-commu- 
nity violence, major demographic changes, and urban 
disorders. He established a task force in 1979 to plan and 


*CRS has had a number of Acting Directors that served for lengthy periods of time, filling the gaps between Directors that were confirmed by 
the United States Senate: Gilbert G. Pompa (1977-1978); Wallace Warfield (1986-1987); Robert L. Martinez (1987-1988); William Lucas (1992- 


1993); Jeffrey L. Weiss (1993-1994) 
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conduct a nationwide program to alleviate community 
tensions prompted by widespread charges of excessive 
use of police force. That initiative produced over the 
next 15 years a series of national conferences, seminars, 
and publications — all designed to build constructive 
police-community partnerships across the Nation. Mr. 
Pompa was among the first to project the effects of major 
demographic shifts on race relations and introduced a 
tool for systematic appraisal of racial tensions to help 
alert local communities to concerns before they might 
escalate into more dangerous conflicts. He was the archi- 
tect for the Agency’s first theoretical framework for ana- 
lyzing community racial conflict — “the theory of two 
tap roots and a triggering incident,” a powerful tool for 
understanding and resolving racial conflict. During his 
tenure, the mandate of CRS was expanded to include 
working with voluntary and Government agencies in pro- 
viding humanitarian services for the successful resettle- 
ment of Cubans and Haitians arriving at our shores. He 
has been the only Director so far to have risen from the 
ranks of field conciliators to become the CRS Director. 
CRS staff will always remember Gilbert Pompa’s 
remarkable ability to give humor to a particular CRS 
moment or personality through his carefully crafted car- 
toons. 


Grace Flores Hughes (1988-1992) 


When Grace Hughes was confirmed by the Senate on 
June 16, 1988, management improvements and morale 
were key issues that she undertook when she became 
director. The Agency sought to address these issues 
through new program and management initiatives, con- 
flict resolution training, and national staff conferences. 
During Mrs. Hughes’ tenure CRS developed a crisis 
management plan to provide emergency humanitarian 
and resettlement services for Central American families 
and unaccompanied minors in South Texas in 1989 and 
1990. CRS developed a resettlement plan to address the 
monumental and staff-intensive challenges in meeting the 
humanitarian and resettlement needs related to the 
Haitian migrant operation at Guantanamo bay, Cuba, in 
1991 and 1992. CRS also developed a nationwide crisis 
response plan to address issues involving police use of 
force and the Los Angeles Riots in 1992. This followed 
the first trial of the police officers who were accused of 
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beating Rodney King -- requiring concerted Agency 
attention for provision of conciliation services and the 
rebuilding efforts in Los Angelcs. 


Key Cases In 
CRS’ First Thirty Years 


1964-1974 


In 1967 and 1968, CRS served as a liaison between 
the Federal Government and the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC) and the Poor People’s 
Campaign, which organized a number of cavavans from 
the South, Midwest, East, and West for the March on 
Washington, D.C., where “Resurrection City” was estab- 
lished. CRS worked with organizers in every Region and 
with law enforcement and local officials all along the 
routes, frequently intervening, to prevent violence as the 
caravans travelled toward Washington, D.C. 

CRS’ Office of Media Relations helped organize 
local and regional workshop conferences for news media 
representatives, public affairs representatives of minority 
organizations, public officials, and human relations spe- 
Cialists in a number of cities across the Nation. The par- 
ticipants discussed the reporting of racial crises, sensa- 
tionalism in the media, racial tags in news reporting, 
recruitment of minority-group employees, race relations 
training for the media, and the impact of the mass media 
and its role in the urban crises of those years. CRS also 
assisted the media in preparing and evaluating media 
guidelines or codes for use during periods of extreme 
racial tension and riots. 

CRS worked with communities to alleviate minority 
unemployment and underemployment throughout the 
country. One result of this was the Business-Civic 
Leadership Conference on Employment Problems held in 
Chicago in June 1967 by the National Citizens Commit- 
tee for Community Relations, a group of leading 
Americans appointed by President Johnson to augment 
the work of CRS. CRS had combed the Nation to identi- 
fy and recruit 178 leading business men and women rep- 
resenting 101 corporations and business organizations 
from 51 cities who participated in the 3-day conference. 

One of the most tragic moments in 20th Century 
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American history, where CRS was present, was on April 
4, 1968, when the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., was 
killed in Memphis, Tennessee, before he was to speak to 
a large gathering at the Mason Temple that evening. 
Civil disorder and rioting broke out in 110 cities across 
the United States, but not Memphis where CRS’ Field 
Conciliator Ozell Sutton was conciliating racial tension 
during the sanitation workers’ strike. Since January 
1968, Mr. Sutton had been holding meetings in the Black 
community, meeting with religious leaders and gangs, to 
prevent an escalation of violence during the Memphis 


could be done that night. Virtually everyone in the 
crowd did just as they were advised, including the Black 
gangs that he later sought out and confronted personally 
and urged to not commit any violent acts. As a direct 
result of Mr. Sutton’s leadership and actions, Memphis 
avoided much of the racial violence that engulfed many 
of the other major cities in America. 

CRS developed a project known as P81 to help 
desegrecate the schuc!s in the South during the 1969- 
1970 school year, when the U.S. Supreme Court ordered 
tne South to desegregate without delay. CRS was given a 
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In 1993 CRS staff assisted in contingency planning between law enforcement and Native American officials at the 20th 
anniversary ceremonies of the Wounded Knee, South Dakota, stand-off between Native Americans and law enforcement for a 
period of months. CRS was also on-site at the stand-off 20 years earlier, where the Agency was responsible for the peaceful 
ending of the tense situation. CRS staff had stood between the two armed parties and received the Native Americans weapons 


when they disarmed. 


sanitation workers strike. Mr. Suttor: was even beaten by 
a Memphis policeman after showing his U.S. Department 
of Justice credentials on the street. When Dr. King was 
shot on the balcony at the Lorraine Motel, Mr. Sutton 
was in the next room. He followed the ambulance to St. 
Joseph’s Hospital where he waited in the emergency 
room and became one of the first people to learn that Dr. 
King had died. Upon learning of King’s death, he called 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark to advise him of Dr. 
King’s death. Sutton then proceeded to the Mason 
Temple and addressed the 10,000 people who had 
already gathered for Dr. King’s schedu!ed address. He 
told everyone to go straight home and that nothing more 
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Photo: Rocky Mountain Regional Staff, CRS. 


significant increase in staff to assist in the peaceful 
desegregation of these schools. One of the major tech- 
niques used by CRS was the creation of biracial parent 
councils in the school systems and schools being deseg- 
regated resulting in the peacefu! desegregation of many 
schools. 

In 1972, the American Indian Movement (AIM), in 
cooperation with other Indian groups, planned a major 
demonstration called the “Trail of Broken Treaties” in 
Washington, D.C., to dramatize Indian demands regard- 
ing treaties broken over the years by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The demonstration was timed to coincide with the 
1972 presidential election. Caravans from three sections 
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Indians march at the Capitol on the last leg of their five-month, cross-country walk to 


7 
protest what their leaders called a wave of “anti- 


Indian legislation” in Congress. The march began in February 1978 at Sacramento and ended at Washington in July. CRS provided 
contingency planning assistance to the marchers and law enforcement throughout the march. 


of the country were to arrive in the Nation’s Capital the 
week before the election and remain afterwards. The 
main body of the Indian protesters arrived in Washington 
five days before the election, took over the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) headquarters, and presented a list of 
20 demands. CRS had enlisted the aid and support of 
State police agencies, local police, and citizen groups to 
al/eviate violence and conflict as the caravans progressed 
tuwards Washington, D.C. After the occupation of the 
BIA had begun, CRS facilitated the negotiation process 
between AIM and the White House leading to a peaceful 
ending of the occupation of the BIA. CRS stopped law 
enforcement officers from storming the building — an 
act that would have certainly resulted in serious loss of 
lives. 
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Photo: United Press International, Inc. 


Later, in February 1973, approximately 250 
American Indians, under the leadership of the American 
Indian Movement, took over the village of Wounded 
Knee, South Dakota, on the Pine Ridge Reservation. The 
occupation lasted for over 70 days, ending on May 8 with 
the group turning over its arms to CRS and the arrest of 
some Indians. Throughout the 70 day occupation of 
Wounded Knee, CRS served as the mediator between 
those occupying Wounded Knee and Government forces 
surrounding it. CRS kept the negotiations open at differ- 
ent times when it appeared that a peaceful ending of the 
occupation was impossible. The occupation also resulted 
in investigations by the Federal Government into the 
records of the BIA and tribal council and of civil rights 
complaints, and a meeting between White House officials 
and the traditional chiefs and headmen of the Sioux tribe 
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—- which CRS helped to arrange — to discuss the matter 
of treaties and the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. 


1974-1984 


Throughout the 1970s, CRS was called upon to play 
a significant, and often high profile, role in the desegre- 
gation of northern school systems. CRS took the princi- 
ples learned in Project 81 in the South and utilized them 
effectively in helping school systems desegregate without 
turmoil. Examples of school systems that CRS assisted 
are: Prince George’s County, Maryland; Denver, 
Colorado; Clevelard, Ohio; Wilmington, Delaware; and 
Dayton, Ohio. One of the major exceptions to the peace- 
ful desegregation of schools took place in Boston, 
Massachusetts, which resisted the Federal District Court 
orders for years. CRS was called upon by District Judge 
W. Arthur Garrity, Jr., to help restore calm and peaceful 
relations in Boston. Often calling more than 20 concilia- 
tors at a time to Boston from throughout the country, 
CRS was credited with being a valuable resource in 
restoring calm and racial peace to Boston through such 
conciliation efforts as creating multiracial parent and stu- 
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The National Guard provides security for Black demonstrators traveling on “Freedom Highway.” 
CRS acted as a Federal liaison between local authorities and demonstrators and assisted in contin- 
gency planning throughout the trip from the South to Washington, D.C. 
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dent councils at each school and 
establishing a citywide parent 
council operation. CRS provid- 
ed technical assistance for estab- 
lishing a school security force to 
prevent problems, enlisted the 
active support of businesses, 
universities, and cultural institu- 
tions in upgrading the curricu- 
lum of Boston public schools, 
and conciliated and defused 
numerous racial incidents and 
problems that plagued the 
Boston desegregation process. 

In 1974, CRS was respond- 
ing more and more to conflicts 
involving “emerging” minorities 
who had begun to seek redress 
to problems they faced, such as 
Asians, Eskimos, and Aleuts. 
For example, in Washington 
State, the Asian American 
Advisory Council alleged that 
many skilled Asians were pre- 
vented from practicing their occupations by the State’s 
citizenship requirement for licensing, while persons of 
European heritage were not so restricted. 

In 1975 CRS published Guidelines for Effective 
Human Relations Commissions based on CRS’ experi- 
ence that showed how effective commissions can open 
communication channels between the minority poor who 
are isolated in community pockets and the majority of 
Americans. Commissions were found to be an effective 
means for stimulating private and government organiza- 
tions to develop programs that addressed the needs of 
victims of inequities and racial discrimination. 

By 1976, one-third of CRS’ case work involved 
Hispanics, mostly in areas where there was a high influx 
of Spanish-speaking immigrants. Many of the conflicts 
arose from insensitive remarks about the living habits of 
Hispanics. But others were far more serious. Police mis- 
treatment surfaced as a major concern to Mexican 
Americans in Texas with the slaying of 12-year old 
Santos Rodriquez in Dallas in 1973 and Richard Morales 
in Castroville in 1975. But the issue did not draw nation 
al attention until 1977 when Joe Campos Torres was 
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drowned by police in Houston. At this time it was 
revealed that police had killed 16 Mexican Americans 
under questionable circumstances between February 
1977 and November 1978. In September '978, CRS 
brought together chiefs of police from six major Texas 
cities and leaders of six Hispanic organizations to 
address, face-to-face, the question of the circumstances in 
which a police officer should use a gun. The historic 
meeting was so successful that the participants held 
regional conferences involving larger numbers of law 
enforcement officials and Hispanic leaders. 

In the summer of 1977, the neo-Nazi National 
Socialist Party of America (NSPA) announced its inten- 
tion to demonstrate in the heavily-Jewish Chicago suburb 
of Skokie, Illinois. Legal action by the Village of Skokie 
temporarily blocked the plan. But early in 1978 — after 


the NSPA was denied permission to rally in Chicago’s 
Marquette Park —- the group said it would go ahead with 
its plans for a march in Skokie. CRS performed a wide 
variety of technical assistance tasks related to contin- 
gency planning and handling of counter demonstrators 
for the scheduled June 25 march. 

Starting in 1977 under Director Gilbert Pompa, 
excessive use of force and concomitant deaths of police 
and minority citizens became CRS’ highest priority. 
CRS is credited by many law enforcement authorities 
with having « significant role thrqugh its programmatic 
activities in reducing the number of deaths of police and 
citizens. Among CRS’ major activities was the conven- 
ing of the “National Consultation on Safety and Force: 
An Opportunity for Police-Minority Community Coover- 
ation” on December 11-13, 1979, in Washington, D.C. 


The desegregation busing disputes in Boston (1974), Detroit (1976), and other cities were major areas of CRS contingency planning 
and conflict resolution activity in the 1970s. 
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CRS used the lessons learned from desegregation in the South to 
address racial conflict over desegregation in the North in cities such as 
the Dorchester section of Boston, Massachusetts, pictured here. 

Photo: Boston Globe 


CRS, the National Urban League, and the League of 
United Latin American Citizens brought together police 
and minority leaders to address this volatile issue. The 
report of the conference helped to set the tone for reduc- 
ing police use of force. Under this initiative, CRS spon- 
sored numerous symposiums around the country, bring- 
ing together police and minority citizens. CRS also 
developed a major program on municipal liability to help 
law enforcement personnel better understand the fiscal 
consequences of ignoring proper police practices, includ- 
ing training, supervision, and discipline. 

In October 1978, CRS sponsored a panel discussion 
of experts on “Police Use of Deadly Force: What Police 
and the Community Can Do About It” at the annual con- 
ference of the National Association of Human Rights 
Workers. CRS brought together speakers who discussed 


police use of deadly force and how to reduce it, especial- 
ly as it pertained to minorities, and the inevitable com- 
munity racial tension that it caused when minorities were 
involved. This resulted in the CRS publication, Police 
Use of Deadly Force. This publication incorporated dis- 
cussions by law enforcement executives and the lessons 
CRS had learned from resolving hundreds of disputes 
between police and citizens involving alleged excessive 
use of force and use of deadly force. 

In June 1978, CRS opened a temporary field office in 
Wilmington, Delaware, to assist New Castle County, 
Delaware, prepare for court-ordered desegregation. The 
metropolitan plan merged 11 suburban and city school 
districts and involved 65,000 students. CRS work with 
school, police, government, and community leaders led to 
careful and thorough preparations and a successful imple- 
mentation in September 1978. 

In Los Angeles, California, in 1978, the first phase of 
mandatory desegregation — involving 51,210 students in 
grades four through eight — was implemented without 
massive demonstrations and violence. For more than a 
year before the opening of schools, CRS had performed a 
variety of tasks to enhance the prospect of peaceful 
desegregation, including training 300 school security offi- 
cers, distributing materials on desegregation, helping to 
establish an “integration fact line” telephone number for 
the community to call, and assisting in school in-service 
training to prepare for desegregation. 

In the late 1970s, a number of race-related disrup- 
tions in New England schools revealed that most school 
systems had no contingency plans, and that few had 
trained security staffs. School authorities in Boston and 
Medford, Massachusetts, and in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
asked CRS to develop a regional conference on security 
for school systems throughout New England. This con- 
ference drew representatives from 21 school systems 
from four New England States. 

CRS responded to a number of major racial distur- 
bances starting with the Miami riots of 1980 and 1982 
and Lawrence, Massachusetts, in 1984; Bensonhurst in 
1987, and Los Angeles in 1992. CRS used its crisis 
response model developed in the late 1960s to address 
issues of racial tension assessment, crowd control, mass 
arrests, rumor control, and mobilization of community 
resources. 
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In August 1981, CRS mediated a negotiated settle- 
ment in civil suits charging the Richmond, California, 
Police Department with employment discrimination and 
use of excessive force against Blacks. 

In 1981, after a police officer was slain in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, four Blacks were killed by police in a 
five-day period. The Black community, while not con- 
doning the officer’s death, charged that the deaths of 
Blacks were deliberate acts of retaliation. CRS helped to 
form a loose coalition of Black leaders and city officials 
to allow reason and the legal process to prevail. These 
leaders also began to review the police department’s 
firearms policy, citizen complaint procedures, and other 
matters to reduce tension between Blacks and the police. 

In 1982, CRS reopened its Miami, Florida, Field 
Office because of serious refugee-related disturbances 
and the acute nature of other racial-ethnic problems there. 


In May 1982, CRS published Police Use of Deadly 


Police, expanding on the earlier publication with a simi- 
lar name, in an effort for police and citizens to reduce 
conflict over the deadly-force issue. The strategy of the 
publication is for both sides to make determined efforts 
to understand each other’s concerns and to remove 
sources of friction from the relationship wherever possi- 
ble. 

In June 1982, Vincent Chin, a 27-year old Chinese 
American and three friends celebrating his upcoming 
marriage, got into an altercation with two White men at a 
topless club in Detroit, Michigan. The two Whites fol- 
lowed the group from the club and, after taking a base- 
ball bat from their car, caught and severely beat Chin, 
who was hospitalized and later died from his injuries. 
Tried and convicted on manslaughter charges early in 
1983, the two Whites were sentenced in Wayne County 
Circuit Court to a $3,000 fine and three years of proba- 
tion. The city’s Chinese American community quickly 
organized to protest the sentences and appealed to the 


In Baltimore, Maryland, CRS Mediator Henry Mitchum (standing 3rd from right) mediated community racial dispute between 
Giant Food Executives and Baltimore Coalition of community leaders over employment, training, recruitment, and siting of 


stores in 1987. 
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Black and Hispanic communities to join them in protest. 
An ad hoc group, American Citizens for Justice 
Committee, assisted in identifying options for a response 
in pursuing Federal involvement. CRS arranged for a 
meeting between the group and the U.S. Attorney and 
engaged in a variety of activities to prevent an escalation 
of violence. 


1984-1994 


Throughout the 1980s there were a number of con- 
flicts between Native Americans and White sportsmen in 
California, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wisconsin, regarding Native American use of treaty 
rights for off-season hunting and fishing. CRS was on- 
site for a number of demonstrations to prevent violence 
and negotiated many agreements between tribes and State 
and Federal authorities on how these rights would be 
used. 

Between 1980 and 1985, more than 12,000 Southeast 
Asian refugees settled in Colorado. They found that they 
were often the victims of crimes and had trouble under- 
standing U.S. laws and their rights. In 1985, CRS 
worked with agencies serving them and key leaders to 
explain the assistance that was available and to establish 
contacts. CRS also worked with the Denver Police 
Department’s Community Relations Bureau and the 
Denver Agency for Human Rights on a videotape 
explaining law enforcement services in four Southeast 
Asian dialects. 

As a result of incidents of racial and ethnic violence 
at multicultural high schools in the Western Region, prin- 
cipally California, remaining at an all-time high on sec- 
ondary campuses, CRS’ Western Regional Office devel- 
oped the Student Problem Identification and Response 
Program. In FY 1991, for example, nearly 43 percent of 
new cases opened in the Western Region (mostly in 
California) were in education. 

In 1987, CRS’ Excessive Use of Force Task Force 
brought together four widely-recognized law enforcement 
executives to set out governing principles for police work 


in communities in the publication, Principles of Good 


Policing: Avoiding Violence Between Police and 
Citizens. The publication addresses values in policing 


and promotes community-oriented policing to reduce 
unwarranted police use of deadly force against minority 
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citizens — the most volatile and immediate cause of 
community racial disputes. It was revised, expanded, and 
updated in March 1993 to train all 750 Border Patrol 
Agents and staff in the El Paso Sector. CRS has used the 
publication extensively in training police officers and 
providing technical assistance to police departments and 
community organizations. 

In December 1987, CRS focused conciliation activity 
on Bensonhurst, New York, high schools and middle 
schools following an attack on two Black brothers by 
Whites. CRS met extensively with youth from the area 
and organized a teacher and student human relations 
group to conduct inter-ethnic conferences, where prob- 
lems could be talked out. CRS also met with a number 
of Brooklyn, New York, school groups to defuse high 
racial tension. 

In 1987, CRS’ Northwest Regional Office assisted in 
the establishment of the Northwest Coalition Against 
Malicious Harassment through a series of consultations 
convened by CRS that included Federal, State, and local 
law enforcement and community groups throughout the 
Region, to respond to high incidence of hate group activi- 
ty in Northwestern States. In FY 1991, for example, 
almost one-third of all CRS’ open cases involving hate 
groups were in the Northwest. 

On April 17, 1988, the issue of racism at Smith 
College in Northampton, Massachusetts, burst into the 
open when a group of 200 students calling themselves 
Concerned Students of All Colors staged a press confer- 
ence at the Mwangi Cultural Center to publicize claims 
of longstanding racism at the college. They compiled a 
list of 18 grievances and presented them to the college. 
CRS mediation resulted in the development of the Smith 
Plan For Diversity responding to the grievances. Smith 
and CRS later cosponsored a conference for other 
schools of higher education. The plan was later used to 
assist a number of schools throughout New England in 
addressing racial problems. 

In FY 1990, CRS mediated three court-referred vot- 
ing rights cases in Arkansas and Louisiana. School redis- 
tricting and city single-member districting provided the 
basis for negotiation in these cases. 

In FY 1990, CRS cosponsored forums such as the 
Black-Hispanic Dialogue at Harvard University and 
formed partnerships with law enforcement groups such as 
the National Organization of Black Law Enforcement 
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In 1982, followers of Bhagwar Shree Rajneesh and representatives of Antelope, Oregon, meet in one of several mediation sessions 
held in effort to alleviate friction. At center are Robert Lamb, Jr. (partially hidden) and former employee John Mathis, of CRS’ 


Northwest Regional Office in Seattle. 


Executives (NOBLE), the Hispanic American Police 
Command Officers Association (HAPCOA), and the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police (IACP) to 
address the prevention of conflicts involving police. 
CRS also cosponsored a forum in Washington, D.C., with 
the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities, the National Institute for Prejudice and 
Violence, and the University of Maryland at Baltimore 
County, for more than 30 college presidents and chancel- 
lors. The forum provided an understanding of the lead- 
er’s role in creating a healthy racial and ethnic climate. 
That year the Mid-Atlantic Region, which sponsored the 
event, mediated one-fifth of all the higher education 
cases, usually in resvonse to campus incidents, that were 
opened by CRS. 

In the early 1990s, CRS responded to a number of 
disputes involving Native Americans on the Akwasasne 
and St. Regis Reservations in New York, in which prob- 
lems associated with gambling, tribal leadership, sover- 
eignty, tribal elections, and law enforcement surfaced. 

In 1990, CRS created a Municipal Civil Rights 
Policy Task Force to prepare the publication, Avoiding 
Racial Conflict: A Guide for Municipalities, to be used 


in conjunction with CRS technical assistance to protect 
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citizen rights and promote community tolerance and 
understanding. The guidelines have been used to help 
communities develop municipal ordinances that protect 
civil rights, and implement mechanisms and procedures 
to resolve conflicts before they escalate into major distur- 
bances. 

In FY 1993, in response to Attorney General Janet 
Reno’s call to do more to address crime and conflict in 
our communities, CRS took an active role in a series of 
initiatives to bring together important civic, law enforce- 
ment, education and community leaders in numerous 
communities across the country to form partnerships in 
addressing this critical issue. With its vast experience of 
working directly in the community, CRS concentrated its 
efforts on school conflict and its impact on the youth of 
our society. In particular, CRS is active in training many 
students, teachers, parents and administrators in combat- 
ting racial tensions and violence in their schools. 

CRS has also played an integral role throughout the 
country in furthering Attorney General Reno’s priority to 
assist law enforcement agencies adopt community orient- 
ed policing practices to better serve their communities. 

In this innovative approach, local individual law enforce- 
ment officials take a more active role in the neighbor- 
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hoods they service, so that they are no longer merely 
patrolling specific geographic areas but rather integrating 
themselves in the lives of the people within those com- 
munities. CRS has trained both law enforcement agen- 
cies and communities groups on ways to work together to 
insure the success of these community based approaches 
to law enforcement. 

On a larger scale, CRS was instrumental in initiating 
Attorney General Reno’s Pulling American Cities 
Together (PACT) project. Working in Denver, Atlanta, 
the District of Columbia, and the State of Nebraska, the 
goal of PACT is to unite community groups and the com- 
munity leadership from various backgrounds so that a 
well-coordinated approach can be utilized to combat any 
crime that may be plaguing the community. In this 
capacity and to accomplish Attorney General Reno’s goal 
of going straight to the heart of the community to help 
the citizens find the solutions to their challenges, CRS is 
working with Department of Justice officials, law 
enforcement officials, business, civic and religious lead- 
ers, and community activist to ensure that all aspects of 
the community are represented and that the programs 
reach those most affected by crime. 

CRS was also active in other intergovernmental pro- 
jects, such as the Federal government working groups on 
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reducing and preventing violence. CRS brought its 
expertise to this important initiative in providing commu- 
nity based solutions to the problems of youth gangs, 
workplace violence, hate crimes, and interracial and 
intercultural conflict. 

An additional area of concern for the Department and 
Attorney General Reno that CRS has begun to address is 
the growing racial tension surrounding environmental 
issues. Increasingly, some minority communities per- 
ceive themselves as disproportionally suffering from 
environmental policies that inflict undue levels of pollu- 
tion on their communities. CRS is working with commu- 
nity leaders and government officials to address these 
perceptions and improve the quality of life for all those 
involved. 

Finally, CRS continues to address the tensions associ- 
ated with the increasing number of Cuban and Haitian 
migrants who enter this country. With the responsibility 
of resettling these migrants in communities throughout 
the country, CRS works with community officials, volun- 
tary organizations, State government refugee coordina- 
tors, and Haitian and Cuban American groups to insure 
that the resettlement is successful and without disruption 
to the community. 
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CRS Honors Current Employees with 20 or More Years with CRS: 


Ozell Sutton 
Robert Hughes 
Vivial Gladden 
Robert Lamb, Jr. 
Martin A. Walsh 
Fletcher Graves 
Victor Risso 
Angel Alderete 
Leon Burruss 
Jonathan Chace 
Julian Klugman 
Henry C. Mitchum 
Jesse Taylor 
John Terronez 
Maria Davis 
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28 years 
27 years 
26 years 
26 years 
26 years 
25 years 
25 years 
24 years 
24 years 
24 years 
24 years 
24 years 
24 years 
24 years 
23 years 
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Leo Cardenas 
Gustavo Gaynett 
Truletta Hartsfield 
John Perez 
Werner Petterson 
Diana Tyson 

Lilly F. Banks 
Silke Hansen 


Pascual G. Marquez 


Efrain Martinez 
Booker Neal 
Wilbur Reed 
Lawrence Turner 
Augustus Taylor 
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23 years 
23 years 
23 years 
23 years 
23 years 
23 years 
22 years 
22 years 
22 years 
22 years 
22 years 
22 years 
22 years 
21 years 
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Throughout its existence, CRS has 
been present at the sites of White 
Supremacist rallies to establish lines of 
communication between law enforce- 
ment, demonstrators, and counter- 
demonstrators to prevent violence 
between them. CRS has also assisted 
citizens and community groups on-site 
by serving as a liaison between them 
and authorities when they demonstrate 
and engage in civil disobedience over 
community complaints of abuses and 
disparities based on race, color and 
national origin 


Photos: Ricky Stilley 
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Executive Summary 


uring FY 1993, the Community Relations 
Service (CRS) provided services in 1,511 cases 
to prevent and resolve conflict based on race, 
color, or national origin; and provided outplace- 
ment and medical and mental health services to 2,347 
Mariel Cubans, and resettlement services to 4,413 Cuban 
and Haitian nationals paroled from detention by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS). 


e InFY 1993, CRS Regional and Field Offices, 
with a combined staff of 66, alerted* 1,854 incidents 
based on race, color, and national origin. This com- 
pares with 2,117 alerts in FY 1992. The number of 
alerts decreased due, in part, to the labor-intensive 
activities undertaken by CRS staff detailed from 
around the country to Los Angeles in connection 
with the Rodney King and Reginald Denny incidents 
and trials. CRS conducted 1,234 assessments, and 
opened 729 cases. 


¢ The alerts involved three major service areas: 
Administration of Justice, Education, and General 
Community Relations. 


e FY 1993 Administration of Justice (AOJ) alerts 
numbered 846, of which 326 related to police-com- 
munity relations, 205 to conflicts arising from allega- 
tions of excessive use of force, 68 to corrections 
facilities, and 247 to general AOJ issues. This com- 
pares to 844 alerts in FY 1992. 


e FY 1993 Education (ED) alerts numbered 568: 
297 elementary and secondary school disputes, 115 
higher education disputes, 14 school desegregation 
disputes, and 142 general education disputes. This 
compares with 536 ED alerts in FY 1992. The num- 
ber of alerts increased from FY 1992 in all ED areas, 
except school desegregation. The greatest increase 


was in elementary and secondary school disputes, 
where, through implementation of Attorney General 
Janet Reno’s priorities, CRS provided technical assis- 
tance and conflict management/resolution training to 
students, parents, and educators around the country. 


e FY 1993 General Community Relations (GCR) 
alerts numbered 1,332: 389 interracial confrontations 
(fights, attacks, harassment, cross-burnings, etc.); 127 
housing/land use/construction/urban planning, up 
from 122 in FY 1992; 124 employment and recruit- 
ment; 94 demonstrations (rallies, mass meetings, 
marches); 50 community disorders; 32 voting 
rights/representation; 32 health/environment/natural 
resources — the same number as in FY 1992; 21 rev- 
enue sharing/funding, up from 11 in FY 1992; 7 
transportation; 377 general; and 79 other. In FY 
1992 CRS had alerted 1,526 General Community 
Relations cases and in FY 1991 1,043. 


In FY 1993, CRS outplaced 151 Mariel Cuban ex- 
offenders: 97 through halfway house programs, and 54 
through the family sponsorship program. Through an 
interagency agreement with the PHS, an additional 142 
Mariel Cubans were outplaced through PHS community- 
based mental health treatment halfway house programs. 
The number of individuals served in FY 1993 dropped 
significantly from the 507 served in FY 1992 as fewer 
ex-offenders were released by INS. 

In FY 1993, CRS provided primary settlement ser- 
vices to 3,585 Cuban entrants and 748 Haitian entrants 
who needed resettlement assistance. Twenty-two Cubans 
also received secondary resettlement services. 

Among the Haitians resettled were 142 HIV-Positive 
Haitians and 91 of their family members who CRS reset- 
tled from Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, where they had been 
housed since 1992. 


*For definition of CRS’ unique use of terms, such as “Alerts,” “Cases,” etc., see descriptions of CRS activities on page 25 in the body of 


this report. 
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CRS Mission and Funding 


Mission 


he Community Relations Service (CRS) was 
established by Title X of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 to provide conflict prevention and resolution 
services to communities experiencing racial ten- 
sion and conflicts. The law was subsequently 
modified under 5 U.S.C. 903; by Reorganization Plan 
No. | of 1966, transferring CRS to the U.S. Department 
of Justice. The Office of Immigration and Refugee 
Affairs was added to CRS as authorized by Title V of the 
Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980 (8 U.S.C. 
1522), and Executive Order 12341 of January 21, 1982, 
transferring these services from the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services to the U.S. Department of 
Justice. 


CRS Mission Statement 


The Community Relations Service (CRS), a 
unique component of the Department of 
Justice, seeks to prevent or resolve community 
conflicts and tensions arising from actions, 
policies, and practices perceived to be discrim- 
inatory on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin. CRS provides services, including con- 
ciliation, mediation, and technical assistance 
directly to people and their communities to 
help them resolve conflicts that tear at the fab- 
ric of our increasingly diverse society. 


CRS does not take sides among disputing par- 
ties and, in promoting the principles and 


ideals of non-discrimination, applies 
skills that allow parties to come to 
their own agreement. In performing 
this mission, CRS deploys highly 
skilled professional conciliators, -vho 
are able to assist people of diverse 
racial and cultural backgrounds. 
Working with voluntary and gov- 
| ernment agencies, CRS also provides 
— | — humanitarian services for the suc- 
Attorney General Janet Reno meets with CRS executive staff and regional directors in cessful resettlement of Cuban and 
her dining room shortly after becoming Attorney General to discuss race relations and Haitian entrants. These services 
conflict resolution activities, particularly for programs to alleviate violence in schools. include shelter care, child welfare, 
Photo: Daryi S. Borgquist, CRS and family reunification for these 
individuals following their release 
from Immigration and Naturalization Service 
In FY 1993, CRS developed a... « » . Plan cover- custody. 
ing Fiscal Years 1993 through !99/ uc Of its compre- 
hensive strategic planning process —_—_jefines the imple- CRS fulfills its mandate and mission in conflict pre- 


mentation of its mission. The CRS mission statement 


vention and resolution through the work of mediators in 


that was developed through this planning process reads: 10 Regional and three Field Offices. The Service assists 


in preventing and resolving conflicts at the request of 
local officials, representatives of community organiza- 
tions, and other members of the public; on referral by 
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Funding 


In FY 1993, CRS had financial resources 
totaling $36,553,302 available for its operations. 
Of this sum, $9,640,890 was allotted to the pre- 
vention and resolution of community disputes, 
and $26,912,412 was assigned to the reception, 
care, and processing of Cuban and Haitian 
entrants. 

Nearly all of the conflict resolution funding -- 
97.5 percent -- was derived from FY 1993 
appropriations. Cuban and Haitian entrant activ- 
ities were also supported primarily through 
From left to right: Southeast Regional Director Ozell Sutton, Associate Director appropriated funds, although at a considerably 
Maurice Clifford, Associate Director Gail B. Padgett and Acting Director Jeffrey smaller rate -- 62 percent. Overall, appropriated 
L. Weiss testify before the House Judiciary Committee, Subcommittee on funding accounted for $26,106,000; reim- 
Constitutional and Civil Rights in April 1993. . bursable funding amounted to $7,864,077; 

aS Caps Ca oe $950,500 was transferred from other accounts; 
and $1,632,735 was carried forward from prior 
year accounts to support Cuban and Haitian entrant activ- 
ities. 


Federal District Courts; or on its own volition, based on 
independent reports of tension or conflict. 

CRS provision of humanitarian assistance to Cuban 
and Haitian entrants is carried out by the Office of 
Immigration and Refugee Affairs staff in Headquarters, 
the Miami Field Office, and Regional liaisons in the 
Regional Offices. 
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Significant Activities in FY 1993 


Attorney General’s 
Special Initiatives 
Reduction of School Violence 


n response to the Attomey General’s initiative to 
reduce racial conflict in the Nation’s schools, CRS 
renewed its emphasis on several programs that it 
has developed for use in individual schools or 
throughout school districts for managing and preventing 
school racial and ethnic disruptior. For example, CRS 
provides mediation assistance to schools and districts in 
resolving conflicts between students, parents, community 
organizations, and school personnel. Through the devel- 
opment of Student Conflict Resolution Teams, CRS pro- 
vides training and support to student mediators. These 
teams are designed to mediate disputes, serve as racial 
advisory boards, and defuse student related racial ten- 
sions. 

Through CRS’ Student Problem Identification/Resol- 
ution (SPIR) Program in the Western Region, it provides 
training on a problem-solving approach for addr ssing 
conflict in multicultural schools and school distri-ts. The 
program is a two-day process in which students develop 
recommendations and a work plan to improve racial har- 
mony in the school. A principal’s student adv sory coun- 
cil is also established as an on-going mechanism to work 
directly with school administrators and faculty to address 
racial and ethnic issues in both a preventive and reactive 
manner. 

CRS facilitates meetings of students, faculty, parents, 
and community leaders in identifying and prioritizing 
problems, and developing long-term plans to resolve 
these problems. CRS also provides training and technical 
assistance through a variety of courses and videos for 
administrators, faculty, security personnel, building staff, 
and bus drivers in conflict management of multicultural 
situations. 


Reduction of Gang Violence 


The Community Relations Service facilitated com- 
munity involvement in the Attorney General’s special ini- 
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tiative to combat gang violence in cooperation with other 
Federal Departments. In Denver, Colorado, and Omaha, 
Nebraska, CRS brought together community organiza- 
tions with Federal officials to report on the gang and 
youth-oriented crime in their cities and to propose solu- 
tions to the problems they are experiencing. 


Community Tensions 
Surrounding Trials in Los Angeles 


The Community Relations Service devoted a large 
portion of Agency resources to conflict prevention and 
resolution efforts prior to and during the trials related to 
the Rodney King and Reginald Denny beatings in Los 
Angeles, California. Teams of bilingual mediators from 
around the country were put together to respond to a vari- 
ety of tensions and conflict that arose out of the prepara- 
tion for and conduct of these trials. CRS concentrated its 
efforts with schools, law enforcement, and communities 
in South Central Los Angeles and the Greater Los 
Angeles Area. In schools, CRS developed contingency 
plans with the Los Angeles Unified School District, con- 
ducted extensive training in conflict resolution for school 
staff and assessed racial tension at multiracial schools in 
the South Central area. CRS worked with local law 
enforcement agencies to improve communication with 
local minority communities, with particular focus on the 
South Bureau of the Los Angeles Police Department. 
CRS organized two rumor contro! centers in the Korean 
community, worked with Black churches and gang work- 
ers setting up monitoring teams, and identified and held 
meetings with Hispanic leaders to address Black and 
Hispanic tension points. 


Community Tensions Arising from 
Hurricane Andrew Recovery 
Activities in Florida 


In the aftermath of Hurricane Andrew, the Com- 
munity Relations Service worked in cooperation with the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) in 
South Florida to protect and resolve racial conflicts and 
provide disaster relief and recovery activities. The 
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ing of employer organizations to assist the entrant popu- 
lations with their employment problems. CRS staff also 
drafted a new chapter for FEMA's disaster operations 
manual on conducting community relations. 


Haitian Resettlement Challenges 


In FY 1993, 1,005 Haitians arrived in the United 
States. CRS resettled 748 Haitian entrants paroled by 
INS through cooperative agreements with voluntary 
agencies. During April, May, and June 1993, CRS reset- 
tled 233 HIV-positive Haitians and their families who 
had been housed at the U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, since their arrival some months earlier. 


senate — " " |  Ginenbtnaie Through CRS funding to voluntary and community- 
iami Field Office Conciliator Tom Battles (left) an outheast : eae : : 
Regional Conciliator Emest Stallworth (right) display awards from the  8S¢0 agencies, these Haitians were provided housing, 


Federal Emergency Management Agency for their assistance in the employment counseling, and medical services. 
Hurricane Andrew recovery efforts in South Florida. 
Photo: CRS Staff 


CRS/FEMA Disaster Field Offices in Homestead, Florida 
City, and Miami served large populations of Cuban and 
Haitian entrants and provided FEMA outreach services to 
all of the residents. Recovery for many Cubans and 
Haitians was hampered by their lack of fluency in 
English, missing or outdated documentation, and poverty. 
CRS identified and made authorities aware of immigrants 
who were not being served and facilitated a special meet- 


Media representatives interview a Haitian demonstrator outside vol- 
untary resettlement agency offices (Catholic Charities) in Miami, 
Florida, after arrival of a group of HIV-positive Haitians and their 
families from the U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Photo: Ronald Tomalis, CRS 
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Cuban Rafters 


During FY 1993, the highest number of Cuban 
entrants since the Mariel Boatlift of 1980 arrived in the 
United States and at the U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo, 
Cuba. CRS recorded the arrival of 3,506 Cubans in FY 
1993 and resettled 3,585 who arrived in FY 1993 or who 
were awaiting resettlement from late FY 1992. 


HIV-Positive Haitians arriving at JFK International Airport in New 
York after leaving the U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
Photo: Ronald Tomalis, CRS 
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Interagency Agreements 
and Cooperation 


U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
Office of Refugee Resettlement 


In FY 1993, for the sixth consecutive year, CRS 
implemented an interagency agreement with the Office of 
Refugee Resettlement (ORR), Administration for 
Children and Families, in the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services. Under this agreement, using ORR 
funds, CRS convened three seminars to address improv- 
ing relations between law enforcement officials and 
Southeast Asian refugees. One was held in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, for the Gulf Coast States; a second in 
Richmond, California, for the West Coast corridor; and 
the third in Landover, Maryland, for the Northeast corri- 
dor. 

In these seminars, more than 200 law enforcement 
officials and community leaders discussed a variety of 
programs that are being implemented and actions that are 
being taken to improve police/refugee relations and 
reduce crime. This includes implementing community 
policing philosophy and systems in the refugee commu- 
nity; recruiting and hiring of more Asian police officers 
and community service officers; implementing victim 
assistance programs; developing Asian advisory councils, 
commissions, and task forces; and actively networking 
with police, social service agencies, and community orga- 
nizations and leaders. 


Federal Law Enforcement Training Center 


CRS has been working with the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center (FLETC) to develop a pro- 
gram for police department trainers in the area of hate 
and bias crimes. CRS cosponsored a feasibility confer- 
ence on the viability of FLETC offering hate and bias 
crime training programs. That conference resulted in a 
confirmation of the viability of this training being provid- 
ed through FLETC. 

CRS has continued its cooperative relationship with 
FLETC by providing additional funds for a curriculum 
development conference hosted by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police and including experts in 
the field of hate and bias crime. This conference resulted 
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in a Clear identification of the curriculum elements of 
hate and bias crime trainers program. 

Since the curriculum conference, FLETC has sought 
Out various experts to develop the curriculum. CRS itself 
contributed two of the lesson plans and FLETC has com- 
pleted the remainder of the curriculum. Leaders from 
both law enforcement and civil rights organizations have 
been consulted about the curriculum. 


Hispanic American Police 
Command Officers Association 


CRS worked closely with the Hispanic American 
Police Command Officers Association in a special pro- 
ject aimed at informing new arrivals from Spanish-speak- 
ing countries about the criminal justice system and 
improving their interaction with police. 


Defense Equal Opportunity 
Management Institute 


During FY 1993 CRS worked closely with the 
Defense Equal Opportunity Management Institute 
(DEOMI) through a Memorandum of Understanding 
between the Institute and CRS to begin the planning and 
development of an Intercultural Sensitizer (ICS) and a 
Racial Tension Reduction Model (RTRM). The CRS 
Intercultural Sensitizer (ICS), which is scheduled for 
completion in 1994, will be a diagnostic and training tool 
designed to identify potential cultural and racial biases 
and to correct those biases through use of the question- 
naire. The Racial Tension Reduction Model is a pre- 
ventive plan of action that military and community lead- 
ers may follow to identify, prevent, and reduce racial 
conflict. One of the highest priorities that Attorney 
General Reno has expressed for the Community 
Relations Service has been the development of preven- 
tive and national approaches to addressing racial tensions 
and conflict before they erupt into crisis situations. The 
model is a universal preventive approach to identifying, 
addressing and reducing racial tensions at the formative 
stage. 


Community Policing/Weed and Seed 


Consistent with CRS’ philosophy that community 
policing reduces racial conflict, activities were pursued to 
encourage its adoption nationwide. As a part of this 
effort, CRS continued supporting the Department’s Weed 
and Seed efforts with communities in such cities as Los 
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Angeles, San Diego, Santa Ana, Las Vegas, Philadelphia, 
and on a statewide level in New Jersey. CRS Regional 
staff participated in meetings and provided technical 
assistance and training to Weed and Seed sites. For 
example, CRS conducted a 12-hour training program on 
conflict resolution and team building for police officers 
and community organizers assigned to the Philadelphia 
Weed and Seed Program. In Plainfield, New Jersey, CRS 
cosponsored with the Union County Prosecutor’s Office, 
a meeting with approximately 200 community volunteers 
from throughout the State and conducted a workshop on 
community policing with police officers in a Weed and 
Seed target area. Charleston, South Carolina, Chief of 
Police Rueben Greenberg and Community Policing 
Coordinator Brenda Purifoy from Flint, Michigan, also 
assisted in conducting this community policing training. 

In Seattle, Washington, serious concerns were raised 
by representatives of the Black community about the 
Weed and Seed project. CRS provided mediation ser- 
vices to help stabilize and respond to these concerns. 
The Black community wanted a stronger partnership, was 
concerned about how seriously its input would be taken, 
and wanted to know more about what the Federal role 
would be in the Weed and Seed area. 
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Assistance to Federal and State Prisons 


The Community Relations Service has developed 
several technical assistance packages especially aimed at 
addressing racial conflict in Federal and State prisons, 
and local jails. These packages include instructions on 
conflict resolution for correctional officers, cultura! 
awareness, and use of force issues. CRS has also devel- 
oped the Prison Racial Tension Assessment Tool which 
allows co1.ectional administrators to gauge the amount of 
racial tension in a correctional facility and provides infor- 
mation on ways to reduce such tensions. 

CRS’ Northwestern Regional Office, in coordination 
with the Western Regional Office of the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons (BOP), introduced the prison racial tension 
assessment tool to BOP executives at the Federal 
Correctional Institution in Sheridan, Oregon. This coor- 
dinated effort on a regional basis is expected to expand 
nationally. 
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Summary of FY 1993 
Activities and Accomplishments 


Conflict Prevention 
and Resolution Workload 


n FY 1993, CRS alerted 1,854 incidents based on 
race, color, and national origin. This compares 
with 2,085 alerts in FY 1992. The number of 
alerts and assessments decreased due, in part, to 
labor-intensive activities undertaken by CRS staff 
detailed from around the country to Los Angeles to pro- 
vide racial conflict resolution services prior to and during 
trials of those accused of beating Rodney King and 
Reginald Denny. 


CRS Alerts* by Service Area 
FY 1993 


Administration of Justice 
846 - (30.8%) 


General Community 
Relations - 1,332 
(48.5%) 


Education - 568 
(20.7%) 


*Alerts of incidents may be counted in more than one service area. 


CRS conflict resolution services are reported at four 
different stages. CRS regional conciliation specialists file 
an alert when they identify an incident or dispute which 
may have the potential for community-wide racial or eth- 
nic conflict. CRS staff then conduct an assessment of the 
incident or dispute to confirm initial information filed in 
the alert and to determine if CRS has jurisdiction. If 
CRS determines that it has jurisdiction and should inter- 
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vene, conciliation specialists move to the resolution 
stage, where a case is opened. Resolution of disputes is 
achieved through conciliation, mediation, training, and 
provision of technical assistance. CRS closes a case 
when CRS objectives are met, when it appears that the 
objectives will not be met, or when CRS no longer has 
jurisdiction. 

CRS’ case management philosophy emphasizes case 
impact on the community rather than case volume in 
order to maximize CRS’ limited financial and human 
resources. What this means is that CRS: (1) identifies 
racial and ethnic conflicts; (2) systematically assesses and 
identifies those conflicts having the greatest community 
significance; and (3) provides services where they will 
have the most impact. 


Administration of Justice 


CRS’ conciliation services in the area of Administra- 
tion of Justice are directed at preventing and resolving 
conflicts that arise, or may arise, from actual or perceived 
discrimination in the way law enforcement is adminis- 
tered. CRS efforts enhance communication between citi- 


Administration of Justice 
Alerts Service Area 
FY 1993 


Corrections - 68 
(8.0%) 


Police Community 
Relations - 326 
(38.5%) 


Excessive Use Y 
of Force - 205 ty) 
(24.2%) 


General - 247 
(29.3%) 
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zens in communities and law enforcement agencies that 
serve them. Specific activities in administration of jus- 
tice include: assisting police departments and citizens to 
reach agreements on effective systems for cooperative 
relations between the police and the community, resolv- 
ing disputes resulting from allegations of excessive use of 
force by police officers; resolving disputes arising from 
perceptions of disparate treatment within correctional 
institutions, sponsoring, Cosponsoring, or participating in 
symposiums, workshops, and conferences on community 
policing techniques; and, providing training to police 
Officers on the principles of policing. 


Education 


CRS’ conciliation services in Education are directed 
at preventing and resolving conflicts that arise, or may 
arise, from actual or perceived inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of educational services to members of the Nation’s 
communities. CRS addresses these conflicts at every 
level of the educational system: elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. 

CRS’ casework reflects issues that often result in 
racial tension in all levels of education. These factors 
include: school violence, conflicts over funding for pro- 
grams and services targeted at intergroup relations, con- 


Education Alerts Service Area 
FY 1993 


School Desegregation 


14 - (2.5%) 
General - 142 
(25%) Elementary and 
Secondary School 
Disputes - 297 
(52.3%) 


Higher 
Education 
115 (20.2%) 
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troversy over balancing free speech protection and assur- 
ing student safety, financial aid for students, faculty 
recruitment and tenure issues, and racial and ethnic pro- 
grams and studies. 

Activities that conciliation specialists perform 
include: training faculty and students on incorporating 
conflict management and resolution techniques, including 
peer mediation in the school curriculum in an effort to 
decrease school violence and disputes between students 
and faculty; working with institutions to assess the level 
of racial tension; providing technical assistance to school 
officials, campus organizations, and police departments 
on how to address hate group activities; and working 
with local education agencies in understanding and oper- 
ating with a greater awareness of racial and cultural 
diversity. 


General Community Relations 


CRS’ General Community Relations services focus 
on preventing and resolving interracial conflict and com- 
munity disorder over issues such as voting rights and 
redistricting, employment, housing, land and water rights, 
and environmental issues. Frequent issues involve dis- 
putes between public housing authorities, landlords, and 
building managers on the one hand and their tenants on 
the other over issues such as lack of communication, 
repairs, habitability, police services, and security. 

Community disorders frequently involve high racial 
tension coupled with public demonstrations, violence, 
and police activity. Each year CRS assists communities 
with law enforcement and demonstration group contin- 
gency planning for demonstrations involving hate groups 
or racially sensitive issues in an effort to reduce racial 
tension and the potential for violence between groups of 
citizens and between citizens and police. 
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Voting Rights/ 
Representation 
32 (2.4%) 


Community 
Disorder 
50 (3.8%) 


Interracial 
Confrontation 
389 (29.2%) 


Revenue Sharing/ 
Funding - 21 (1.6%) 


Health/Environment/ 
Natural Resources - 
32 (2.4%) 


General Community Relations Alerts Service Area 
FY 1993 


Demonstrations - 94 
(7.1%) 


Ness - 142 / and Other 


Employment/ 
Recruitment - 124 (9.3%) 


Housing/Land Use/ 
Construction/Urban Planning - 
127 (9.5%) 


Transportation - 7 


(0.5%) 


Regional Conflict Prevention 
and Resolution Activities 


Region | 
The New England Region 


Administration of Justice 


In the New England Region, covering the States of 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, police community relations 
issues continued as a principal activity. The New 
England Regional Office cosponsored a regional confer- 
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ence of law enforcement executives and human relations 
commission directors in April in Newport, Rhode Island, 
to improve police community relations. CRS conducted 
race relations and diversity training for the Lynn, 
Massachusetts, police department. CRS also conducted 
training programs to improve police community relations 
in Woonsocket and East Greenwich, Rhode Island; and 
Mashpee and Westwood, Massachusetts. CRS also 
assisted in planning and conducting a workshop at the 
Ninth Annual Conference of the International 
Association for Civilian Oversight of Law Enforcement, 
held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, to explore ways in 
which human rights commissions could serve in an over- 
sight capacity for law enforcement. 
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The New England Region mediated agreements 
between citizens and police departments in Norwalk and 
Meriden, Connecticut; and in Mashpee and Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

The New England Region joined with the 
Providence, Rhode Island, Police Department and the 
Indo-Chinese Advocacy Project of Providence to cospon- 
sor a conference of police officials, Asian leaders, and 
community gang workers from 35 cities nationwide to 
address Southeast Asian security issues on September 30 
and October 1, 1992. Issues addressed included gang- 
related home invasions and public safety needs. 


Education 


The New England Region experi- 
enced an increase in racial conflicts, vio- 
lence, or charges of racial or ethnic dis- 
Crimination in school systems throughout 
the Region. Communities as diverse as 
Attleboro, Boston, Foxborough, 
Randolph, Somerville, and Winchester, 
Massachusetts; Wallingford, Connecticut; 
and Woonsocket, Rhode Island, were 
served this year by CRS. In higher edu- 
cation, the University of Massachusetts— }y 
Amherst and the University of New ' 
Hampshire, Durham, were also assisted 
by the CRS in addressing racial conflict. 

In an effort to prevent racial conflict 
in New England, CRS cosponsored the 
8th Annual New England Education 
Conference in March 1993 in Newport, 
Rhode Island. CRS also provided technical assistance to 
the Rogers Park Middle School in Danbury, Connecticut, 
to establish a conflict prevention and resolution program. 
A student participating in the program was inspired by 
the conflict prevention program to write an essay about 
the need for all students to participate in such a program, 
winning the Connecticut Attorney General’s student writ- 
ing award for 1993. CRS also conducted a workshop for 
administrators, faculty and staff of Quinsigamond 
Community College in Worcester, Massachusetts, to 
examine changing demographics at the college and 
develop measures the college could take to avoid any 
major racial disorder. 
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In Medford, Massachusetts, CRS responded with 
conflict resolution assistance to school officials, faculty, 
and the community following a racial melee at Medford 
High School on December 11, 1992. CRS participated in 
a community meeting called by Black leaders on 
December 12, 1992. On December 14 and 15, 1992, 
CRS provided conflict resolution training to school staff 
and faculty, developed contingency plans for reopening 
the school after being closed for a week, and met with a 
multiracial group of students regarding the problems that 
had triggered the incident and to begin formation of a 
student response team. On December 15, 1992, CRS 
conducted a workshop with high school teachers and 
administrators on the issues discussed at the school com- 


CRS New England Regional Director Martin A. Walsh presents a community service 
award to 8th grade student Ilana Nunn of Rogers Park Middle School in Danbury, 
Connecticut, for her efforts to promote racial sensitivity training in Connecticut as a result 


Photo: CRS 


mittee meeting and preparations for reopening the school. 
CRS was on-site as the school opened on a reduced 
schedule on December 16 and with full schedule on 
December 17, 1992. 

One of the most significant outcomes of the Medford 
High School racial violence was the creation by the 
Foundation Payal, with technical assistance from the 
New England Regional Office in cooperation with 
Convergent Media Systems Corporation representatives, 
of a one-hour video program entitled, “The Possible 
Dream? — The Quest for Racial and Ethnic Harmony in 
American Schools.” Developed to examine racial and 
ethnic relations through the eyes of a multiracial group of 
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teenagers who attended the school at the time of the vio- 
lence, the video is of special interest for teachers, admin- 
istrators, and students willing to address issues of diversi- 
ty and racism. CRS conducted similar conciliation activ- 
ities following school conflicts in South Boston, 
Massachusetts, and Wallingford, Connecticut. 

The New England Region mediated an agreement 
between University of Massachusetts, Amherst, adminis- 
trators and minority students during October and 
November 1992, after a series of racial incidents on the 
campus in September and October 1992. The agreement 
included such measures as minority student and faculty 
recruitment, replacement of the Upward Bound Program, 
partial restoration of litigative powers of the Legal 
Services Center, additional scholarships for minorities, a 
major upgrading of safety and security measures, 
enhancement of the orientation program for new students, 
and a new staff training and development program with 
special emphasis on diversity and race relations. 


General Community Relations 


The New England Region’s assistance was requested 
and used to address hate activity in Meriden, Connecti- 
cut; the development of Human Rights Commissions in 
Mashpee and Arlington, Massachusetts; conflict regard- 
ing the provision of substance abuse treatment to 
Hispanics in Lawrence, Massachusetts; and racial dis- 
putes in public housing in Lowell, Massachusetts, and 
West Haven, Connecticut. In these matters, as in others, 
CRS provided its services in order that problems of dis- 
crimination are resolved and that communities are better 
able to exist in racial harmony without racial discrimina- 
tion or conflict in a growing multiracial and multi-ethnic 
society. 


Region Il 
The Northeast Region 


Administration of Justice 


The Northeast Region, covering the States of New 
Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
experienced significant racial turmoil and unrest in FY 
1993. Tension between the Hasidic Jewish community 
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and Black elected officials in New York City attracted 
national attention when the Jewish community alleged 
that the officials had not responded in a timely manner to 
the Crown Heights disturbances after the death of a 
Black child hit by a car in a motorcade transporting a 
leader of the Hasidic Jewish Community. Tension 
remained high in this area as a grand jury investigating 
the deaths of Blacks and Jews continued. The New York 
City mayoral race also contained racial overtones. The 
New Jersey State government was challenged by the 
Black State Troopers’ Association which alleged biases 
in hiring, promotion, and assignments. 

In response to a conflict between the Virgin Islands 
Police Department and White mainlanders, CRS hosted a 
workshop for security and police officers to reduce racial 
tensions in the Virgin Islands. In Puerto Rico, CRS 
addressed conflicts over allegations that Dominicans 
were illegally entering the country, creating new tension 
between islanders and non-islanders. 

CRS conducted workshops and training on cultural 
diversity at penal institutions and fire stations throughout 
the Northeast Region, and for police and community rep- 
resentatives in Belmar, New Jersey. CRS also provided 
mediation training for the U.S. District Court in New 
York. 


Education 


During a 6-month period in FY 1993, the Northeast 
Regional Office provided Student Response Team Peer 
Mediation Training to middle school students in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. Approximately 75 students were 
trained in conflict resolution techniques. 

CRS continues to mediate a dispute between Black 
and Jewish faculty at Kean College of New Jersey in 
Union, New Jersey, after a speaker made what were con- 
sidered to be anti-Semitic remarks at a presentation for 
the college’s Black History Month. CRS has convened 
several meetings between the parties and they have 
agreed to work on improving communication when out- 
side speakers are invited to the campus. CRS also pro- 
vided technical assistance to the college administration in 
developing procedures and guidelines for future outside 


speakers. 
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General Community Relations 


In FY 1993, the Northeast Regional Office provided 
technical assistance to the New Jersey State Prosecutors 
to establish Human Relations Commissions throughout 
the State. The technical assistance included developing 
guidelines and procedures, staff job descriptions, and 
mission statements. 

CRS Regional staff provided contingency planning 
assistance to law enforcement agencies and the NAACP 
when it conducted an extended march over issues regard- 
ing racial discrimination in the Region. CRS provided 
conciliation for coordinating food, shelter, transportation 
services, and facilitated liaison with law enforcement for 
the 700 participants. 


Region Ill 
The Mid-Atlantic Region 


During FY 1993, the Mid-Atlantic Regional Office, 
covering the States of Delaware, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia, provided conflict resolution services to more 
than 75 cities and towns reflecting the diverse racial and 
ethnic composition of the Region. Mediation, training, 
and technical assistance services were provided to law 
enforcement and government agencies, school systems, 
universities, and community organizations to prevent and 
resolve racial and ethnic community conflicts. 


Administration of Justice 


In the Mid-Atlantic Region, racial tension between 
police officers and minority citizens is no longer confined 
to volatile neighborhoods in big cities. These strains 
appear to have spread to the Region’s increasingly 
diverse smaller towns and cities. As people become 
more mobile, in search of better jobs, housing, and neigh- 
borhoods, and move into previously culturally homo- 
geneous communities, there is an increased likelihood 
that an incident or misunderstanding will flare into vio- 
lence or confrontation. 

In Reading, Pennsylvania, CRS convened and mod- 
erated a public forum in August 1993 to provide an 
opportunity for minority citizens to have a constructive 
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exchange with local justice system officials over the fair- 
ness of police investigations and the responsiveness of 
police to the citizens. 

In Allentown, Pennsylvania, in June 1993 CRS pro- 
vided mediation assistance when community tensions 
reached an explosive level following allegations of use of 
excessive force by police and calls for public demonstra- 
tions. In Allentown, Pennsylvania, in December 1992, 
CRS helped city officials and community leaders devise 
contingency and self-marshaling plans in anticipation of 
stormy city council sessions called to consider English 
only public notices in the city. 

In larger metropolitan areas in the Mid-Atlantic 
Region, law enforcement agencies and minority commu- 
nities continue to struggle over concerns about police use 
of force, the best ways to resolve civilian complaints 
regarding police conduct, and policing tactics in minority 
communities. In Washington, D.C., for example, CRS 
worked with the D.C. Civilian Complaint Review Board 
to help design and conduct a mediation skills training 
program for its members and volunteers aimed at resolv- 
ing complaints that lend themselves to mediation. The 
Board’s sizable backlog of civilian complaints has frus- 
trated complainants and aggravated police-community 
relations. CRS has offered similar assistance to other 
cities seeking to strengthen the capacity of their com- 
plaint review systems, including Virginia Beach, Virginia, 
and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Education 


Racist graffiti, student tensions, and acts of intoler- 
ance continue to threaten safety and intergroup relations 
on university campuses in the Mid-Atlantic Region. 
Administration, faculty, and students on many campuses 
have worked hard at finding ways to improve relations, 
promote understanding, and prevent incidents. CRS ser- 
vices were offered to a number of colleges and universi- 
ties, especially in helping them find ways so that students 
themselves could resolve their conflicts without resorting 
to destructive confrontations or unproductive adversarial 
judicial processes. 

CRS continued its support to schools and communi- 
ties seeking to find ways to address an apparent pattern 
of increased racial conflict at elementary and secondary 
schools. CRS was engaged in significant conflict resolu- 
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tion activities in Salisbury, Maryland, and West 
Chester and Parkersburg, Pennsylvania. 


General Community Relations 


A marked increase in hate group activity was 
reported for certain areas of the Region, including 
central Pennsylvania and Virginia. Significant 
increases of Skinhead activity was reported in subur- 
ban areas of Philadelphia and sections of Virginia. 

Issues of “environmental equity” surfaced in a 
number of Mid-Atlantic communities, as environmen- 
tal and civil rights organizations reported that racial 
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extensive assessment of the community racial conflict Photo: Daryl S. Borgquist, CRS 
associated with the ABEX Superfund site in 
Portsmouth, Virginia, and mediation between the 
Environmental Protection Agency representatives, city 
officials, and minority residents near the Superfund site. 
In metropolitan areas in the Region, shifting housing 
patterns and an influx of immigrants from Southeast 
Asia, Central America, and other regions of the world 
have dramatically increased neighborhood diversity and 
cultural differences. Serious conflicts have emerged in 
some communities over interpreter services in local 
courts, communications barriers with municipal agencies, 
housing discrimination based on ethnicity, and misunder- 
standings about the functioning of the judicial system. 
CRS provided assistance to a shopping mall in 
Wheaton, Maryland, helping its security department man- 
age growing racial tensions among minority youth who 
gathered at the mall. As a result of this assistance, CRS 
was asked to present its program on managing racial ten- 
sions to 200 security and mall executives at the 
International Conference of Shopping Centers. CRS has 
received significant requests for assistance from malls 
and shopping centers around the country since then. 


icant services in the areas of disaster recovery efforts 
with the Federal Emergency Management Agency and in 
racial tension and disputes related to judicial and law 
enforcement activity. 

Special attention was given this year to the disaster 
area created by Hurricane Andrew in September 1992. 
CRS provided conflict resolution assistance to prevent or 
resolve disputes or difficulties regarding perceptions of 
inequitable delivery of assistance and services between 
minority citizens and disaster relief agencies in the 
Miami, Florida, area. CRS prepared a proposal requested 
by the Federal Emergency Management Agency for 
Disaster Recovery Teams directed towards the minority 
community, particularly Cubans and Haitians resettled 
from Guantanamo Bay who were unlikely to avail them- 
selves of the tent facilities established by the military. 
The teams included a Public Health Service doctor or 
nurse. This proposal was accepted and CRS activities 
continued through the first quarter of FY 1993. 

CRS was instrumental in bringing together farmers, 
farm workers, and INS and FEMA officials in rural areas 
to address problems facing poor Cuban and Haitian farm 


Region IV workers. As a result of CRS’ work with FEMA, a hand- 
The Southeast Region book was developed to use throughout FEMA for assist- 
ing minority citizens effected by serious natural disasters. 

The Southeast Region, covering the States of This handbook will be instrumental in addressing future 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North “"ses. 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, provided signif- 
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Administration of Justice 


CRS provided training in cultural awareness for a 
number of police departments in FY 1993, including Del 
Ray Beach and Hillsborough County, Florida. CRS also 
conducted a series of nine workshops with the Florida 
Department of Law Enforcement for civil disturbances 
planning. 


The Haitian Refugee Center in the Little Haiti area of Miami, 
Florida, is the center of attention for the Haitian refugee com- 
munity. Quiet by day, it is frequently the site for gatherings and 
demonstrations at night. 


Photos: Daryl S. Borgquist, CRS 


CRS and the U.S. Attorney for the Southern District 
of Florida hosted a civil rights and excessive use of force 
conference in Miami before the second Lozano verdict 
was announced to help the minority community under- 
stand the investigation and the possible verdict outcomes. 

On several occasions during FY 1993, foreign 
tourists from England and Germany were shot while 
sleeping in their cars at roadside rest stops in Florida. 
The alleged perpetrators were identified as Black youths 
from cities such as Orlando and Tallahassee. Police 
sweeps of potential perpetrators in minority neighbor- 
hoods led to widespread community outcries that all 
Black youths were being treated as if they were guilty. 
CRS brought Black leaders and police officials together 
and worked out an approach that was acceptable to both 
parties. 

As a result of meetings between INS and representa- 
tives of the NAACP facilitated by CRS, Haitians 
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detained at the INS Krome Processing Center ended their 
hunger strike when INS discussed and resolved issues 
between them and agreed to sensitivity training for 
Border Patrol agents. 

CRS also reduced racial tension between INS and the 
African American Council of Christian Clergy and the 
Haitian community when a demonstration march to the 
INS District Office was held in Miami, Florida. 


Education 


The Southeast Regional Office has worked to identi- 
fy specific conflict resolution programs already in use in 
schools that can be used as models to be replicated else- 
where in keeping with the Attorney General’s initiative. 
CRS served on a multicultural advisory committee in 
Dade County, Florida, that established Project Proud — 
Peacefully Resolving Unsettled Differences — and pro- 
vided assistance to Tampa, Florida, school officials in 
Hillsborough County in establishing a similar program. 


The Regional staff planned and developed conference 
presentations for delivery in FY 1994 to introduce a 
model based on the district-wide violence prevention pro- 
gram in Miami schools to other school districts in the 
Region. 

CRS mediated a number of disputes in the Southeast 
Region involving alleged discrimination in the treatment 
of minority youth in sports programs, cheerleading, disci- 
pline, and educational and bus services. With regard to 
mascots, flags, and team names, CRS was involved in 
cases in schools, colleges, and universities that used 
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names or symbols that offended Blacks or Native 
Americans. The trend of casework in this area is expect- 
ed to continue for the next couple of years. The case 
involving racial incidents on school buses and other 
school issues in the Lincolnton, Georgia, school district 
received nationwide attention. CRS recommended the 
establishment of a biracial committee and provided tech- 
nical assistance in setting up the committee and helped 
develop the program thrusts for the committee. 

In Brunswick, Georgia, CRS was invited to assess 
racial tension at Brunswick Junior College and as a result 
of the assessment was invited to conduct two days of 
training in racial diversity and conflict resolution. CRS 
also provided conflict resolution at Georgia State 
University in Atlanta, Georgia, because of racially insen- 
sitive and derogatory remarks that were made by mem- 
bers of a White fraternity. Black students called for the 
resignation of the dean of students who was a member of 
the fraternity and the expulsion of the fraternity. CRS 
mediated the case resulting in probation for the fraternity 
and the transfer of the dean to other duties. 


Region V 
The Midwest Region 


Administration of Justice 


In FY 1993, the Midwest Regional Office, covering 
the States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, conducted significant training 
of law enforcement personnel in cultural diversity. For 
example, in April and May 1993, the Office conducted 
training on cultural diversity and cross-cultural communi- 
cations for 150 sergeants of the Chicago Police 
Department. CRS also assisted the Law Enforcement 
Training Center at Indiana University Northwest in Gary, 
Indiana, in conducting a police seminar on racial and 
multicultural awareness. 

CRS provided assistance to police and the Black 
community following an incident in Detroit, Michigan, 
that was similar to the Rodney King beating in Los 
Angeles and resulted in unrest but no violence. CRS 
coordinated contingency planning with city and law 
enforcement officials and community civil rights organi- 
zations. CRS also assisted in training volunteer workers 
for a 24-hour rumor verification center coordinated by 
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members of New Detroit. Through CRS’ efforts in con- 
tingency planning, little violence resulted. 


Education 


Examples of casework in education include CRS 
making a presentation during April 1993 to 25 school 
superintendents from northwest Indiana school districts 
on “Addressing Racial Sensitivity in the Schools.” CRS 
provided racial conflict assistance to the Lake Ridge 
School District of Gary, Indiana, after fights broke out 
between Black and Hispanic student at Calumet High 
School just before the end of the 1992-1993 school year. 
CRS introduced concepts of a student response team, 
cross-cultural training for school administrators and staff, 
and a rumor verification mechanism. CRS also coun- 
seled students on cultural awareness and cultural values 
in order to resolve their differences. 

In November 1992, the Midwest Regional Director 
represented CRS as part of the U.S. State Department’s 
delegation at the “Conference on Security and Cooper- 
ation in Europe Tolerance Seminar” in Warsaw, Poland. 
CRS presented concepts for improving multicultural rela- 
tions in education and cultural institutions and practical 
suggestions for resolving human rights issues as present- 
ed by the delegates based on CRS’ years of experience in 
the Midwest Region and nationally. 


Region vi 
The Southwest Region 


The Southwest Regional Office, covering the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, engaged in significant activities involving law 
enforcement activities and education. 


Administration of Justice 


Issues of excessive use of force, use of racial deroga- 
tory language, and a general perception of police miscon- 
duct continue to increase in the Southwest Region. 

CRS’ most prominent case in the Region in FY 1993 
involved the community’s perception of light sentencing 
given an alleged Skinhead who was found guilty of the 
slaying of a Black male in Fort Worth, Texas. As a result 
of the sentence given, Fort Worth experienced one of the 
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largest demonstrations the area has seen. A crowd that 
exceeded 9,000 marched through the city to protest the 
light sentence. CRS was on location to provide assis- 
tance to the parties to facilitate a peaceful outcome. 

The Southwest Regional Office, in conjunction with 
the Headquarters’ Office of Technical Assistance, and the 
CRS General Counsel, developed and conducted civil lia- 
bility, civil nghts, and community involvement training 
for all 750 employees and agents of the U.S. Border 
Patrol in the El Paso Sector. The training enhanced the 
agents’ knowledge and awareness of the civil rights of 
the persons they contact in the course of their business. 
They also examined local issues that may have resulted 
in a negative perception of the Border Patrol. The 
Border Patrol was the defendant in a civil suit filed by a 
group of Hispanic students and an assistant coach that 
alleged excessive use of force, use of racially derogatory 
language, and a lack of sensitivity to the local Hispanic 
community. CRS assistance in this case was requested 
by the U.S. Attomney’s Office in El Paso, Texas. CRS 
also mediated an agreement between the Border Patrol 
and the local schools in the El Paso area that will allow 
the schools and the Border Patrol to address complaints 
of misconduct through a non-adversarial process. 

CRS also provided training to police in civil nghts 
and municipal and civil liability in smaller communities 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and New Mexico. CRS 
provided civil rights training to Asian communities in the 
Houston area. 


Education 


Twelve cases involving disputes between the minori- 
ty community and educational institutions were mediated 
by the Southwest Regional Office in FY 1993. These 
cases involved school violence, cross-cultural relation- 
ships, and minority employment. CRS also made presen- 
tation on “The Role of the Federal Government in 
Responding to Racial Tension and Discrimination on 
Campus” at a national conference on Race and Ethnicity 
in Higher Education that was held at the University of 
Oklahoma. 


General Community Relations 


CRS was involved in voting rights cases involving 
school boards and local governments in Arkansas, New 
Mexico, and Texas in FY 1993. 
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Throughout the Southwest Region there was an 
increased perception by the minority community of the 
failure of banks and lenders to fund projects in the minor- 
ity community. CRS worked on 11 cases throughout the 
Region in which the minority community formed coali- 
tions in an attempt to resolve the perceived lack of com- 
mitment by lending institutions. 

The Regional Office continued its efforts to assist 
local public housing authorities in 36 counties in East 
Texas to integrate their public housing units. CRS also 
assisted local law enforcement with preparing responses 
to possible efforts by those who would violently oppose 
integration of public housing units. 

CRS opened cases between two Federal Agencies 
and a coalition of eight Hispanic national organizations in 
an effort to resolve employment and contracting disputes 
because of perceived discriminatory practices. 

CRS also conducted outreach efforts to address racial 
tension between Black and Asian businesses in the 
Region and to bring together Black and Hispanic groups. 
CRS made a number of presentations at State and nation- 
al conventions to offer racial conflict resolution options. 


Region VII 
The Central Region 


The Central Region, covering the States of Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, engaged in significant 
activities involving community oriented policing training 
and development of an early warning system for discov- 
ering racial problems that might lead to community dis- 
ruptions. 


Administration of Justice 


In an effort to enhance communities’ abilities to pre- 
vent or reduce racial conflicts, CRS worked with police 
departments around the Region to address critical issues 
such as racial sensitivity, cultural diversity, and commu- 
nity-oriented policing. The Central Regional Office 
cosponsored regional police chiefs’ conferences in 
Overland Park, Kansas, in November 1992 and in 
Omaha, Nebraska, in September 1993. More than 100 
law enforcement executives from Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska attended both conferences. CRS 
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sively address current and future concerns was estab- 
lished and is responsible for creating improved racial sta- 
bility in the area. 

In November 1992 and following months CRS medi- 
ated a dispute between the Latino Forum and local 
Immigration and Naturalization Service officials follow- 
ing the November 6, 1992, arrest of two Mexican male 
youths at South High School in Omaha, Nebraska. The 
youths were deported to Mexico with little money and no 
change of clothes. In addition, the parents of the two 
youths were not allowed to see or speak to their children 
prior to the deportation. CRS mediation resulted in 


CRS General Counsel Linda Martin-Crawford (right) and Vidor, 

Texas, Mayor Ruth Woods (Center), are present as the first Black 

families move into the Vidor, Texas, public housing complex. 
Photo: Efrain Martinez, CRS 


also trained 325 police officers from Sikeston, Missouri, 
and Davenport, Des Moines, and Waterloo, Iowa, in 
managing conflict in a diverse society. 

In Fall 1992, CRS was contacted by merchants repre- 
senting the Westport Entertainment District of Kansas 
City, Missouri, who expressed concerns about racial ten- 
sions that had developed in the area as well as relations 
between private security employees of merchants, local 
police, and minority youth. CRS convened representa- 
tives of local government, business, and the community 
to develop strategies to address immediate and long-term 
issues in the area. A standing task force to comprehen- 


CRS Gang Consultant Martin Stringer from Kansas City, Missouri, 
makes an energetic presentation on addressing gang behavior at the 
Regional Police Chiefs’ Conference in Omaha, Nebraska. 

Photo: Daryl S. Borgquist, CRS 


changed INS policies, educational forums on immigra- 
tion policy for the Hispanic community presented by 
INS, and improved communication between the Hispanic 
community and INS. Attorney General Janet Reno met 
with the parties to the mediation agreement to learn from 
the parties how the mediation process had worked and 
what results had been achieved. 

In June 1993, CRS completed mediation between the 
Kansas City, Kansas, city officials, including the chiefs of 
CRS mediator Augustus Taylor is on-site to monitor a Ku Klux police and fire departments, and minority personnel after 
at — Ge lengpetion of Ge Vidor, Tones, putte racist flyers were distributed to some Black police offi- 

Photo: Efrain Martinez, CRS cers and fire fighters. The perpetrator was never found, 
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CRS has co-sponsored a series of regional conferences for chiefs of police 
throughout the midwest to address policing issues with particular emphasis on 
community oriented policing, gangs, and policing in the minority community. 
Pictured here are the sponsors of the Regional Police Chiefs Conference in Omaha, 
Nebraska, in September 1993: Lincoln, Nebraska, Chief of Police Allen L. Curtis; 
CRS Central Regional Director Atkins W. Warren (2nd left); Omaha, Nebraska, 
Chief of Police James Skinner (center); Belleview, Nebraska, Chief of Police 
Hines Smith (2nd right); and Chuck Lontor, Special Agent In Charge (Kansas- 


Nebraska), FBI. 


Photo: Daryl S. Borgquist, CRS 


but the incident heightened racial tensions in those 
departments. CRS mediation resulted in measurement of 
racial attitudes in the departments, cultural awareness 
training, enhancement of the fire department’s equal 
employment opportunity program, and written response 
by the department chiefs to address the acts. 


General Community Relations 


In April 1993, CRS conducted training on a distant 
early warning system and on what to do when violence is 
occurring to SO participants from Missouri and the 
Greater Kansas City area. The training was part of a 
pilot program for an early warning system that can reveal 
racial tension-breeding factors that can result in civil 
unrest. The response to the pilot program was positive 
and CRS is now proceeding with training and the estab- 
lishment of an active program in Missouri and, later, 
throughout the Region. 


Region VIII 
The Rocky Mountain Region 


The Rocky Mountain Regional Office, covering the 
States of Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South 
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Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming, engaged in signif- 
icant activities involving mass gatherings and 
community training to reduce conflict between 
citizens and between citizens and police. 


‘\oninistration of Justice 


During FY 1993 the Rocky Mountain 
Regional Office provided contingency planning 
and on-site assistance for three major events 
that took place in Denver, Colorado. 

On Columbus Day in October 1992, CRS 
mediators from the Region put their skills to the 
ultimate test for the third year in a row. With 
thousands of parade participants waiting for the 
parade to roll on the downtown streets, leaders 
of the Federation of Italian American Organi- 
zations (FIAO) canceled the parade at the last 
minute. Among the would-be spectators were 
some 500 supporters of the American Indian 
Movement (AIM) who had vowed to stop the 
parade by any means. The cancellation of the 
parade triggered a spontaneous march by the FIAO sup- 
porters to the nearby Colorado State capitol. Thinking 
that the parade was still on, some AIM supporters threw 
themselves onto the street in a human circle to stop the 
march. 

CRS immediately intervened and held a meeting on 
the street with leaders of both parties. The result was a 
public embrace with two of the leaders from each party 
and a peaceful ending to a highly tense day. Prior to the 
event, CRS convened several meetings of both parties 


bats Oe 


Attomey General Janet Reno (2nd from left) is introduced by CRS 
mediator Pascual Marquez (to right of Ms. Reno) to community rep- 
resentatives of the Omaha, Nebraska, Latino Forum and local INS 
Officials to learn more about CRS mediation of immigration issues. 
Photo: Daryl S. Borgquist, CRS 
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and at one time joined the mayor of Denver in a round of 
shuttle negotiations in a downtown hotel, When all of 
these efforts failed, CRS convened a meeting of the lead- 
ers with law enforcement officials at which security plan- 
ning was the principal topic. It was the plan resulting 
from this meeting that served as the basis for averting 
injury and violence when CRS convened the parties on 
the street. 

Efforts to bring about the peaceful observance of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Day were placed in motion a 
month before the January 1993 event. CRS trained a 
security force of about 150 volunteer marshals in con- 
junction with the Denver Police Department. The depart- 
ment set up a special radio channel that allowed volun- 


A multi-regional CRS Conciliation Team was assembled to conciliate 
racial tension between Native-American demonstrators and the 
Federation of Italian-American Organizations participants during the 
annual Denver, Colorado, Columbus Day Parade on October 10, 1992. 
Pictured from left to right: Angel Alderete, Leo Cardenas, Wilbur 
Reed, former Acting CRS Director William Lucas, Dennis Renault, 
Art Montoya, and Joe Rodriguez. Photo: CRS Staff 


teers, police, and CRS to coordinate security efforts. 
Some 15,000 marched in the parade without incident. 
After the parade, some youths went to the State capitol 
grounds and confronted members of the Colorado chapter 
of the Ku Klux Klan, who had staged a rally there to 
protest the observance of the holiday. This confrontation 
led to several arrests and injuries. 

The observance of World Youth Day in mid-August 
1993 that was headed by Pope John Paul II and attended 
by participants from more than 70 countries was the 
highlight of CRS activities in FY 1993. The Sunday 
mass conducted by the Pope drew hundreds of thousands 
to Denver. CRS provided contingency planning assis- 
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tance in advance of the event as well as on-site conflict 
resolution and language interpretation assistance. 

CRS mediators also provided technical assistance to 
the Colorado Springs Police Department, the city’s 
human relations commission, and community leaders 
twice in FY 1993 when the Colorado chapter of the KKK 
held recruiting rallies in that city, and when the American 
Indian Movement staged a “symbolic recovery” of sacred 
items at the Garden of the Gods. 

The mediators also provided assistance to the South 
Dakota Corrections Department with a special survey on 
racial tension and shuttle negotiations between inmates 
and the governor’s corrections advisory board following 
a riot at the State penitentiary in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 


CRS engaged in mediation between the parties on the street to avoid 
violence as the Columbus Day parade was cancelled in Denver, 


Coterate. Photo: CRS Staff 


General Community Relations 


In accordance with the Attorney General’s initiative 
to provide assistance to local communities to help them- 
selves, the Rocky Mountain Regional Office provided 
training in peer mediation and conflict resolution to more 
than 200 community leaders and community-based orga- 
nizations in FY 1993. CRS training was conducted at 
high school and college campuses and at community cen- 
ters in South Dakota and Colorado. One regional initia- 
tive resulted in the office conducting two training ses- 
sions, including one on community policing, for human 
relations commission officers and commissioners in 
Colorado. 
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assessed racial tension at multiracial schools in South 
Central Los Angeles. CRS worked with local law 
enforcement agencies to improve communication with 
local minority communities, with particular focus on the 
South Bureau of the Los Angeles Police Department. 
CRS also organized two rumor control centers in the 
Korean community, worked with Black churches and 
gang workers to set up monitoring teams, and identified 
and held meetings with Hispanic leaders to address Black 
and Hispanic tension points. 

CRS also continued to work with Asian Advisory 
Committees (AAC) to police departments throughout 
California. CRS cosponsored five joint conferences of 
the committees aimed at improved S.E. Asian and police 
relations that were funded by U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services Office of Refugee Resettlement. 

A large crowd of Native American protesters gathered in Four conferences were jointly hosted by committees in 


Denver vowing to stop the Columbus Day Parade spon- , , : 
sored by the Federation of Italian-American Fresno, Sacramento, and Westminster, California, and 


Organizations 


Photo: CRS Staff 


CRS mediators helped Black contractors reach agree- 
ment with the Denver Regional Transportation District 
and a national contractor on the building of a light rail- 
way system through the minority community. 


Region IX — The Western Region 


The Western Regional Office, covering the States of 
Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, and the territory of 
Guam, engaged in significant activities involving law 
enforcement and community contingency planning in 


CRS Rocky Mountain Regional Director Leo Cardenas and 
Mediator Wilbur Reed (lower right in matching coats and hats with 


conjunction with trials stemming from the beating of DOJ seal) monitor the progress of the Martin Luther King, Jr., Day 

Rodney King and the 1992 Los Angeles Riots. parade in January 1993, because of Ku Klux Klan demonstrators in 
Denver, Colorado. 

Administration of Justice Photo: CRS Staff 


A major part of the Western Region’s and Agency’s 


resources were devoted to conflict resolution efforts, uti- . ; 
lizing a national team, during the trials related to the held in Stockton and Richmond, California, with a total 


beatings of Rodney King and Reginald Denny and the of 810 participants, including representatives from 56 law 
aftermath of the Los Angeles riots. CRS concentrated its ©forcement agencies. | 
efforts on schools, law enforcement, and the community. The Western Regional Office used a problem-solving 


In schools, CRS developed contingency plans with the approach with the Los Angeles Community/Law 
Los Angeles Unified School District, conducted exten- Enforcement Project, cosponsored by the Los Angeles 
sive conflict resolution training for school staff, and County Police Chiefs Association, NAACP, Asian 


Phoenix, Arizona. Two regionwide conferences were 
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Pacific American Planning Council, and the Hispanic 
Advisory Council to the Los Angeles Police Commis- 
sion. Four working committees are active: Use of Force, 
Citizen Complaint Procedures, Training and Education, 
and Recruitment and Promotion. Attomey General Janet 
Reno participated in a meeting of the project on July 9, 
1993, 

CRS assisted existing Weed and Seed committees in 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and Santa Ana, California, and 
committees in formation in Fresno and Oakland, 
California, and Las Vegas, Nevada, and Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Education 


The Western Regional Office continues to use a prob- 
lem-solving approach it developed in multiethnic or mul- 
tiracial schools with problem identification leading to 
development of work plans. In December 1992, CRS 
held a workshop for the Association of California 
School Administrators on resolving conflicts in racially 
diverse schools with teams from eight school districts. 
CRS also did on-site follow-up and continued training in 
multi-racial student mediation teams. 


Region X - The Northwest Region 


The Northwest Regional Office, covering the States 
of Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, engaged in 
significant activities related to Native American and law 
enforcement issues. 


Administration of Justice 


The Northwest Regional Office responded to requests 
from the Yakama Indian Nation to provide technical 
assistance in developing a series of programs to reduce 
hostility between law enforcement and tribal members. 
Underlying suspicion and tensions were exacerbated in 
1993 in the wake of a series of unsolved violent deaths of 
tribal members. CRS and the FBI coordinated a commu- 
nity forum conducted on the reservation aimed at elicit- 
ing specific law enforcement concerns and dispelling 
false rumors. Subsequently, CRS assisted in coordinating 
and developing a seminar for law enforcement and tribal 
members representing social service delivery. As a fol- 
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low-up to this casework, CRS has been requested to 
assist in the development of an on-reservation communi- 
ty law forum in FY 1994 where officials and attorneys 
would provide information on civil rights complaint pro- 
cedures and the distinction between tribal and civil laws. 

CRS has continued to address increasing conflict and 
tension in Oregon between Latinos and police by work- 
ing cooperatively with Latin American Law Enforcement 
Association of Oregon (LALEA) and the Commission on 
Hispanic Affairs as well as a coalition of law enforce- 
ment and the state law enforcement training center to 
develop police training addressing cross-cultural conflict 
resolution skills. 

On St. Paul Island, Alaska, the White chief of police 
of St. Paul shot and killed a well-known young Aleut 
male in his home on August 12, 1993, triggering the 
escalation of serious racial tension among the residents of 
the island which is 99 percent Aleut. CRS staff spent 
five days in meetings with local officials and leaders in 
developing recommendations focusing on bridging the 
gap between the all-White police department and the 
Aleut community on this remote island in Pribal Islands. 
As a result of CRS efforts, most of the recommendations 
were implemented and relations rapidly improved. 

The Northwest Regional Office is using models, 
related to training, prosecutorial standards, recruitment, 
equity and other aspects developed in work sessions with 
the Washington State Minority and Justice Commission 
to assist similar efforts begun in Oregon and Idaho. 

The July 1993 bombing of the Tacoma, Washington, 
headquarters of the NAACP allegedly by White suprem- 
acists stirred widespread concerns in the Region. CRS 
facilitated communication between the NAACP, FBI, and 
Tacoma law enforcement, and later helped to facilitate 
prevention and security work sessions with FBI, postal 
authorities, NAACP, the Urban League and community 
groups perceiving themselves to be potential targets. 

The bombing of the Japanese American Citizens 
League (JACL) offices in Sacramento, California, later in 
the summer of 1993 generated fears that JACL leadership 
in the Northwest would also be targeted. CRS arranged 
similar joint meetings on security between the Seattle and 
Portland FBI offices and the JACL chpater presidents 
from Washington and Oregon. 
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The Northwest Regional Office also worked closely j j 
with the Oregon State Police, Portland Police Bureau, Immigration and — 
and Portland State University to plan and co-sponsor a Refugee Assistance Activities 


two-day symposium on “Strategies for Combatting Hate 


Crimes in Oregon” attended by 160 law enforcement CRS’ Office of Immigration and Refugee Affairs (IRA) 
officers from around the State. The Regional Office has _— performs three principal functions: 
also provided technical assistance to local task forces in |. Provides for the reception, processing, and 
Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington in developing care of Cuban and Haitian entrants, pursuant to 
responses to hate incidents. . Section 501(c) of the Refugee Education 
(COS cantRURS cians A enaEENRG CoINERNY Assistance Act of 1980 through the Cuban and 
policing as a major initiative of the Northwest Region, Haitian Entrant Program (CHEP); 
with major accomplishments in Portland, Eugene and 
Hillsboro, Oregon; and Seattle and Tacoma, Washington. 2. Provides shelter care and other related ser- 
CRS is presently working with Idaho and Alaska officials vices to alien families and unaccompanied 
in assessing contingency planning and training for both minors, and assistance to the Department and the 
police and citizens in problem solving and improving Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS), 
police-community relations. and 
3. Assists CRS conciliators and mediators in 
Education immigration, entrant, and refugee affairs pro- 
gramming. 


CRS provided conflict resolution training to school 
districts in Washington and Oregon through the use of 
student mediation teams to resolve students’ racial dis- 


IRA activities are organized into two general pro- 
grams: the Cuban/Haitian Entrant Program and the 
Unaccompanied Minors and Alien Family Shelter Care 


Program. 


putes. 


U.S. Attorney General Janet Reno with participants at a 
Community/Law Enforcement Project meeting held July 
9, 1993 at the Los Angeles Police Academy. Pictured are 
(left to right): Gil Garcetti, Los Angeles County District 
Attorney; Eleanor Montano, Human Relations 
Commissioner, L.A. County; Attorney General Janet 
Reno; James Hahn, Los Angeles City Attorney; and Julian 
Klugman, CRS Western Regional Director. The project, 
an outgrowth of a conference held in September 1991, to 
allow the police and community to discuss mutual issues 
after the Rodney King incident, is co-sponsored by the 
Asian Pacific Planning Council, Los Angeles County 
Police Chiefs Association, NAACP, Hispanic Advisory 
Council to the L.A. Police Commission, and the 
Community Relations Service. 

Photo: CRS Staff 
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CRS Family 
Sponsorship - 54 (1.1%) 


CRS Halfway House 
97 (2.0%) 


Cuban/Haitian Client Resettlement Caseload 
FY 1993 


CRS Aftercare 
33 (0.7%) 


CRS Primary/Secondary 
Resettlement - 4,333 (89.7%) 


PHS Halfway House 
142 (2.9%) 


PHS Mental Health 
St. Elizabeth's Hospital 
. 172 (3.6%) 


Cuban/Haitian Entrant Program 


The CRS Cuban and Haitian Entrant Program con- 
sists of: (1) primary and secondary resettlement services; 
(2) halfway house facilities, family sponsorship and after- 
care programs for Mariel Cubans; and, (3) health and 
mental health care for certain Cuban and Haitian nation- 
als provided by the Public Health Service (PHS). 
Caseload distribution is shown on the chart on the pre- 


ceding page. 


Primary and Secondary Resettlement Programs 
CRS’ Primary Resettlement Program provides transi- 
tional community-based refugee resettlement services to 
recently apprehended Cuban and Haitian nationals parol- 
ed from detention at INS Service Processing Centers: pri- 
marily the Krome Service Processing Center in South 
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Florida; the Key West, Florida, Coast Guard Station; the 
Miami Beach Coast Guard Station; the Guantanamo 
Naval facility, and other points of entry on the East and 
Gulf Coasts. The Secondary Resettlement Program pro- 
vides resettlement services, emphasizing employment 
placement and retention, at specialized sites outside the 
State of Florida to Cubans and Haitians whose initial 
resettlement in South Florida did not lead to self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Large numbers of Cubans and smaller numbers of 
Haitians continued to directly enter South Florida or the 
U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, via rafts and 
boats. In response, CRS continued to expand its Primary 
and Secondary resettlement programs and services to 
meet the higher need for assistance. In FY 1993, services 
were provided to 3,585 Cubans and 748 Haitians paroled 
by the INS. 
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CRS’ Primary and Secondary Resettlement programs 
facilitate integration of Cubans and Haitians into the 
community, reduce the burden of this population on State 
and local resources, and avert community relations issues 
which might result from an uncoordinated or non-sup- 
portive Federal response. CRS awards grants and coop- 
erative agreements to voluntary agencies which provide 
shelter care, child welfare, and resettlement services. 
These services include: 


¢ Family reunification or arrangements at final 
destination by the resettlement agency or spon- 
sor; 


¢ Temporary accommodation, including initial 
housing and essential furnishings; 


¢ Food or food allowances, clothing, and other 
basic needs; 


¢ Application for social security cards, registra- 
tion of children in school, and preparation of 
immigration documents for employment auth- 
orization and adjustment of immigration status; 


¢ Employment counseling and referrals, and 
application for training programs; 


¢ Enrolling entrants in comprehensive English 
as a Second Language programs; and, 


¢ Assisting entrants in obtaining health services 
and follow-up treatment. 


Mariel Cuban Halfway House, Sponsorship 
and Aftercare Programs 


The second component of CRS’ processing and care 
function is its halfway house, family sponsorship, and 
aftercare programs for Mariel Cuban ex-offenders 
approved for release by the INS from Federal detention 
facilities. These detainees have been returned to INS 
custody from various State and local criminal justice sys- 
tems. 

The population eligible for CRS’ and Public Health 
Service’s (PHS) Mariel Cuban programs consists of cer- 
tain Cubans who arrived in the United States during the 
Mariel Boatlift of 1980. Of the 129,000 Mariel Cubans 
that entered the country in 1980, approximately 40,000 
have not adjusted their immigration status. Approxi- 
mately 25 percent of this population (10,000), are statu- 
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torily ineligible for legalization under the Cuban Adjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1966 or Section 202 of the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986, on the 
basis of criminality or mental health. Each time one of 
these individuals is arrested for, and convicted of, the 
commission of a crime, he or she is eventually returned 
to the custody of the INS. Once in the custody of the 
INS, Mariel Cubans are reviewed annually for release 
from detention. 

In FY 1993, CRS outplaced 151 Mariel Cubans, 
including 97 through halfway house programs, and 54 
through the family sponsorship program. Through an 


Gloria Solano from CRS’ Miami Field Office is a frequent visitor to 
Boys Town run by the U.S. Catholic Community Services to check on 
unaccompanied Cuban minor residents. 

Photo: Daryl S. Borgquist, CRS 


interagency agreement with the PHS, an additional 142 
Mariel Cubans were outplaced through PHS’ communi- 
ty-based mental health treatment halfway house pro- 
grams. PHS also provided medical and mental health 
treatment to 172 Mariel Cubans at its in-patient facility at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D.C. 

CRS’ halfway house system addresses the needs of 
the Mariel ex-offender population, while at the same time 
protecting public safety. The halfway house program pro- 
vides highly structured, community-based transitional 
services to Mariel Cuban parolees with serious criminal 
records, lengthy periods of incarceration and limited job 
skills. Mariel Cubans with less serious criminal records, 
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Unaccompanied minors attend class while awaiting unification with 
their families in the United States. 
Photo: Daryl S. Borgquist, CRS 


shorter periods of incarceration, and high levels of social 
functioning and employment skills are eligible for CRS’ 
family sponsorship program. 

Both halfway house and family sponsorship pro- 
grams provide the following essential services to Mariel 
Cubans: job development and placement assistance; 
group and individual counseling; acculturation, and 
socialization skills, English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) 
training; and long-term follow-up to ensure compliance 
with INS conditional parole requirements. 

The PHS administered halfway house programs are 
of two types: (1) those specialized short-term acute care 
programs for those Cubans with the potential for inde- 
pendent living; and, (2) those specialized longer-term 
programs meeting the needs of those Mariel Cubans 
diagnosed as chronically mentally ill and/or developmen- 
tally disabled. 

Through its aftercare program, in FY 1993, CRS pro- 
vided transitional community-based follow-up care to 33 
Cuban entrants discharged from mental health treatment 
programs administered by PHS. These follow-up ser- 
vices reduce this population’s impact on State and local 
health and mental health care services. 

Services provided by CRS’ aftercare programs 
include provision of care and maintenance; essential fur- 
nishings; food or food allowance; weekly stipends; per- 
sonal counseling; ESL, life skills, and acculturation train- 
ing; job development, introduction to, and information on 
accessing Community support networks; medical, dental 
and mental health coverage/services; crisis intervention; 
and recreational services. 
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Faculty and staff participating in CRS’ conflict resolution course in 
Melbourne, Florida, pose for a group photo. 
Photo: CRS Staff 


Medical and Mental Health Care Programs 


Services for certain Cuban and Haitian nationals are 
provided by the PHS. Through an Interagency Agree- 
ment with PHS, CRS funds medical and mental health 
treatment services for Mariel Cubans detained at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D.C., for Mariel 
Cubans placed in community-based treatment programs, 
and for the performance of mental health evaluations on 
Mariel Cubans detained in INS and Bureau of Prisons 
(BOP) detention facilities across the country. 


Cinaccompanied Minors Program 


CRS has extensive experience in providing services 
to Cuban and Haitian unaccompanied minors apprehend- 
ed by the INS. Since 1986, under a memorandum of 
agreement with INS, CRS has provided similar services 
to other alien minors apprehended by the INS in Florida 
and Texas. 


Faculty and staff participating in CRS’ conflict resolution course in 
Melbourne, Florida, pose for a group photo. 
Photo: CRS Staff 
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Faculty and staff participating in CRS’ conflict resolution course in 


able environments. These services are provided in com- 
pliance with existing State child welfare standards and 
regulations. CRS’ shelter care programs must be State 
licensed in order to ensure protection of children from 
potential exploitation, provide for continuity of care, and 
equal treatment. The major thrust of CRS’ program is to 
reunify minors with parents or first degree relatives resid- 
ing in the United States while the minor’s immigration 
status is adjudicated. 


Melbourne, Florida, pose for a group photo. Management Improvements 
Photo: CRS Staff — 
Staff Training 
In FY 1993, CRS provided residential shelter care, During June, August, and September 1993, CRS fac- 


health services, counseling, educational, recreational, and ity conducted four training classes for all agency concil- 


family reunification services to 115 Cuban and Haitian 
and 891 other alien unaccompanied minors apprehended 
by INS through cooperative agreements with voluntary 
agencies. CRS also assisted INS by providing shelter 
care to Chinese unaccompanied minors who were smug- 
gled into the West Coast and Puerto Rico aboard 
freighters. Most of these children were either reunited 
with family members or placed in foster homes. CRS 
also continued providing shelter care and family reunifi- 
cation services to unaccompanied minors from Central 
America who were apprehended by the INS in South 
Texas. CRS programs provide services to both male and 
female unaccompanied minors, 17 years old and younger. 
Males account for approximately 85 percent of the popu- 


lation. Orr Elementary Students, CRS’ adopted school in the District of 
CRS’ involvement ensures that unaccompanied Columbia, perform holiday songs for CRS staff at CRS’ Headquarters. 


minors apprehended by INS are placed in safe and suit- 


CRS Training Faculty (left to right): Leo Cardenas, Lawrence Turner, Barbara Huie, 
Gil Hirabayashi, Jonathan Chace (Faculty Dean), Nancy Ferrell, Ramon Garcia, Patricia 
Glenn, Linda Martin-Crawford, Gail B. Padgett. 

Photo: CRS Staff 
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Photo: Daryl S. Borgquist, CRS 


iation staff and most headquarters personnel 
in “The Theory and Practice of Community 
Conflict Resolution: The CRS Approach.” 
This 40-hour training program bridged cur- 
rent mediation and negotiation theory with 
CRS conflict resolution practice. It provided 
staff with additional tools to analyze conflict 
and to plan and undertake effective ap- 
proaches and techniques. This training is the 
comerstone of a comprehensive long-term 
staff development program for CRS person- 
nel. 

In August 1993, CRS also provided sev- 
eral additional days of specialized training 
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for situations in which violence is occurring for most 
mediation personnel in preventing, responding, and man- 
aging violence to preserve the lives of citizens and law 
enforcement based on the Agency’s 30 years of experi- 
ence in responding to violence. Areas covered included: 
community patrols, rumor control centers, curfews, self- 
policing and use of self-marshals, citizen complaint pro- 
cedures, contingency planning, conflict issues surround- 
ing mass arrests, crowd control and crowd dispersal tech- 
niques, and dealing with the media. 


Strategic Planning Process 


In FY 1993, CRS adopted its first Strategic Plan, 
covering fiscal years 1993 through 1996. A comprehen- 
sive strategic planning process was followed in the devel- 
opment of the Strategic Plan. Staff were surveyed and 
cluster meetings in the regional and headquarters offices 
of CRS were held before the Plan was finalized. The 
Plan includes the agency’s Mission Statement as well as 
Organizational goals, a situation analysis, and strategies 
and operational objectives. CRS’ five key strategies are: 


1. Define, Articulate, and Consistently 
Implement CRS’ Mission. 


2. Ensure that CRS’ Services Are Known to Its 
Customers. 


3. Establish Regional and National Prominence 
in Race Relations. 


4. Develop and Foster Networks. 


5. Seek Additional Resources and Utilize 
Existing Resources More Effectively. 


CRS developed operational objectives for each strate- 
gy and began implementation in FY 1993. The Strategic 
Plan is a living document and will be updated and 
revised, when necessary, to meet agency priorities and 
new initiatives. 


Technology Improvements 


During FY 1993, CRS took major steps toward 
improving computer interconnectivity and interoperabili- 
ty in its operations. The hardware base was expanded, 
increasing the number of computers in each of the ten 
Regional Offices from one to five and providing net- 
work/database and communications servers in Head- 
quarters. A Local Area Network (LAN) has been 
installed in the Headquarters facility. Plans were devel- 
oped, and procurement activity conducted, which will 
result in the installation of peer-to-peer LANs in each of 
the Regional Offices. The case reporting system is being 
revised to maximize the benefits of automation, and to 
provide a more accurate picture of CRS activities. 
Delivery of the system is scheduled for FY 1994. 
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The Community Relations Service Offices 


Regional Offices 


Region I (New England) 
(ME, VT,NH,MA,CT,RI) 
Room 1820 

99 Summer Street 
Boston, MA 02110 
(617) 424-5715 


Region II (Northeast) 

(NY,NJ, Virgin Islands,Puerto Rico) 
Room 3402 

26 Federal Plaza 

New York, NY 10278 

(212) 264-0700 


Region III (Mid-Atlantic) 
(PA,WV,VA,MD,DE,DC) 
Room 208 Custom House 
2nd & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
(215) 597-2344 


Region IV (Southeast) 
(NC,SC,KY,TN,MS,AL,GA,FL) 
Room 900 

75 Piedmont Avenue, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30303 

(404) 331-6883 


Region V (Midwest) 
(IL,OH,MI,IN,WI,MN) 
Room 420 

55 W. Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 
(312) 353-4391 


Region VI (Southwest) 
(TX,OK,AR,LA,NM) 
Room 250 

1420 W. Mockingbird Lane 
Dallas, TX 75247 

(214) 655-8175 


Region VII (Central)* 
(MO,KS,NE,IA) 

Room 301 

323 W. Eighth Street 
Kansas City, MO 64105 
(816) 426-2022 


* New address effective August 1994, new telephone number not available at time of printing. 


Region VII (Rocky Mountain) 
(CO,WY,UT,MT,SD,ND) 
Room 650 

1244 Speer Blvd. 

Denver, CO 80204-3584 
(303) 844-2973 


Region [X (Western) 
(CA,HI,AZ,NV,Guam, 
Pacific Territories) 

Room 1040 

211 Main Street 

San Francisco, CA 94105 
(415) 744-6565 


Region X (Northwest) 
(WA,OR,ID,AK) 
Room 1898 

915 Second Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98714 
(206) 220-6700 


Field Offices 


Miami Field Office 
Room 424 

51 SW First Avenue 
Miami, FL 33130 
(305) 536-4261 


Detroit Field Office 
Room 608 

231 Lafayette Blvd. 
Detroit, MI 48226 
(313) 226-4010 


Houston Field Office 
Room 12605 

515 Rusk Avenue 
Houston, TX 77002 
(713) 229-2861 
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Headquarters 


5550 Friendship Boulevard 
Suite 330 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815 


Director’s Office 
(301) 492-5929 


Media Affairs Officer 
(301) 492-5969 


General Counsel 
(301) 492-5939 


Office of Administration 
(301) 492-5995 


Office of Technical Assistance 


and Support 
(301) 492-5969 


Office of Planning, Budget 
and Evaluation 
(301) 492-5900 


Office of Immigration and 
Refugee Affairs 
(301) 492-5818 
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